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LATIN IS STILL CONTROVERSIAL 
EDITOR: 

Re: “Latin Is Right for the Latin Rite” (July, 
1959), the line of reasoning in this article has me 
transfixed. It runs somewhat like this: 

By all means let us retain the use of Latin in 
the liturgy. If Christ wanted us to use English, He 
would have said so. 

Furthermore, Latin being a dead language, its 
exclusive use in the sacraments of the dead is more 
fitting. Much greater honor and glory is given the 
Lord, if | use sonorous Latin instead of provincial 
English to confide my sins to the priest in confession. 

And when the priest speaks in the vernacular 
from the pulpit his language has an overlay of 
secular innuendo, unworthy of the holy place. Mel- 


lifluous Latin would conjure my thoughts of beauty 
and pious resolution, whereas staccato English pro- 
duces only guilt feelings and perfusive mental dis- 
comfort. 


Let us not approach the sacred altar with a mun- 
dane spirit, choosing our prayers like a thinking 
man choosing a cigarette. If a person is too old 
or stupid to learn Latin, at least he can learn the 
meaning of “Amen” and share in the beauty of the 
liturgy to that extent. Nune rideatis. " 

Maurice V. Moriarty 


Inglewood, Calif. 


EDITOR: 

Re “Latin Is Right for the Latin Rite” (July, 
1959)—applause, cheers, and praise are in order 
for Solange Hertz and THE CATHOLIC WORLD’s pub- 
lication of her excellent article. Finally—in bold, 
easy-to-read print—I have gained some organization 
to thoughts which I was beginning to think wer« 
mine alone. 

How refreshing to learn that there are yet some 
people who love the Latin—but what a pity (at 
least from my experience) to find few, if any, priests 
or religious among them. 

For two years I have attended a Catholic univer- 
sity and to date we have been fed an extremely 
bland diet of vernacularism—its joys, simplicities, 
appeals, usefulness, intelligibility, ete., ete., on and 
on. So I am a reactionary, as well as one who wants 





to be unpractical (and certainly I am no 
scholar—or even a student—of Latin) but my 
“mea culpa” is my “mea culpa”; it is some- 
thing that no “through my fault” could ever 
replace. 

I only wish that Mrs. Hertz’s article could 
be made required reading for members of 
theology faculties in every American Cath- 
olic university. There is little doubt that the 
priests and instructors have good reasons for 
their positions, but I am absolutely certain 
that Mrs. Hertz’s reasons are vastly superior 
to any of their arguments. Certainly the great 
misfortune of the liturgical renaissance is the 
current thought which strives to identify lit- 
urgy and vernacular as an essential unit. 

Mrs. Hertz and THE CATHOLIC WoRLD— 
thank you and God bless you both. 

John J. Bayman 
San Francisco, Calif. 


EDITOR: 


I agree with the conclusions drawn by So- 
lange Hertz in “Latin Is Right for the Latin 
Rite” (July, 1959), though not entirely with 
her premises. I maintain that the lack of adap- 
tability of the vernacular to the Latin Rite 
is largely due to the way that the liturgy is 
composed. 


If Mrs. Hertz ever has the opportunity to 
attend a low Mass in English in the Melkite- 
Byzantine Rite she should not hesitate to make 
use of it. Priest of this rite have the privilege 
of offering Mass in any language that is under- 


stood by the people. (I assume this privilege 
is extended to all the Byzantine rites but not 
all Eastern rites). The Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom is beautifully adaptable to the 
vernacular. To a large extent it is composed 
of litanies that are answered by the laity. 
During Mass, or the Divine Liturgy as it is 
called in the Eastern Church, one’s mind is 
not turned to thoughts of “popular ballads 
sung over beer and pretzels” or “TV detec- 
tives.” 

David A. Beatty 

Atlanta, Ga. 


EDITOR: 

. After reading the article by Solange 
Hertz on Latin, I am inclined to agree with 
her conclusion. I have worked with priest- 
hood students for six years and wish her en- 
thusiasm for Latin could be injected into the 
ears of our future priests. 

It is interesting to hear the praeticality and 
viewpoint of a lay person on such a delicate 
issue. 

Rev. Clarence F. Karawsky, O.S.B. 
New York, N. Y. 


SEX IS CONTROVERSIAL TOO 
EDITOR: 


I remember hearing the late Father Daniel 
Lord, S.J., say to a group of nuns, priests and 
laymen at a summer school of Catholic Ac- 
tion, “‘Remember, dear Fathers and Sisters, 
Holy Matrimony is a Sacrament!” 

Re Hilda Graef’s article, “Marriage and Our 
Catholic Novelists” (June, 1959), this quote 
popped into my mind. I wonder if some of our 
Catholic educational institutions do not give 
the impression that marriage is for the weak 
of flesh—the “corrupt” who have not strength 
to embrace the religious life. 

This was not the case in my own experience, 
may I hasten to add, for our religion teacher 
gave us a most beautiful concept of marriage, 
when we studied the sacrament of Matrimony. 
However, some of my fellow Catholics have 
told of being “ignored” by their teachers, who 
seemed to prefer those who were interested in 
the religious life. 

I have always enjoyed Graham Greene’s 
novels (exception: The Quiet American) and 
perhaps I and others have accepted his views 
on marriage as being the realistic opinions of 
those “in the know” in the Church. So many 
Catholics are tinged with Jansenism or Puri- 
tanism in their attitudes toward sex and mar- 
riage. This must be the result of someone’s 
teaching; perhaps a devoted nun who inter- 
preted the Sixth and Ninth Commandments 
as a rule to avoid all contacts with the oppo- 
site sex, or as an order to be disinterested in 
any manifestation of sex. If the limit of a 
Catholie’s education has been the catechism 
up to Grade Eight, how can he know the true 
teaching of the Church on this most important 
matter? As a result many adult Catholics are 
unhappy and dissatisfied with their marriages 
simply because they feel guilty and don’t know 
exactly why. 

The Cana Conferences, Pre-Cana groups 
and of course the confessional can do much to 
alleviate this problem, but basically it is the 
work of the schools, especially high schools and 
colleges, to bring religion up to an adult level, 
before wrong attitudes wreck a good marriage. 


Margaret Deegan Ruetsch 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


EVERYONE IS SOMEBODY 
EDITOR: 

Father Schwarz’s “Advertising, Credit and 
Christ” and Mr. Michaelson’s “Nebbish: Cynic 
in Low Key,” both in your June, 1959 issue, 
make me think of one of my favorite lines 
from Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Gondoliers” — 
“When everyone is,somebody then no one’s 


anybody! Barbara Doyle 
Red Bank, N. J 
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What Is the American Revolution? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


| F IS A FAVORITE sport of Europeans to tour America for a few days or 
weeks and then publish a scathing interpretation of the American way of 
life. There have been a few European scholars however who have not 
been content with surface impressions but have spent a long time among 
us before writing their commentaries. Such were Bryce and Tocqueville. 
Now we have a learned French Dominican, a scholar who was at first hos- 
tile to Americans, writing his observations after spending eight years in 
this country. Father R. L. Bruckberger, in his Image of America, (Viking 
Press, 1959), has given us a sensitive and enthusiastic appreciation of 
America. 

His avowed purpose in writing the book was to dissipate the false 
picture of Americans as war-mongers and barbarians that is so common 
among French intellectuals. It was originally published in French in 
France and the frequent references to De Gaulle, Moliere and French his- 
tory and literature show it is addressed primarily to French readers. But 
no French paper, according to Father Bruckberger, has yet reviewed the 
book though it was published a year ago. This may be due to the fact 
that the author has been an outspoken critic of French intellectuals who, 
he says, are “backward, closed in and timid.” The command seems to have 
gone out that the book should be greeted with silence. “If you try to dis- 
turb the myth that America is barbarous,” says Father Bruckberger, “you 
are shoved aside.” However the wounded veteran of World War II who 
escaped from a German hospital and eventually became chief chap- 
lain of the Resistance is not easily discouraged. He has now brought 
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the book out in English and has 
added a special concluding chapter 
entitled “A Letter to Americans.” 

The Dominican boasts he is more 
Gaullist than DeGaulle. The book 
reveals him as more American than 
many Americans. He says that his 
eight years here have given a new 
meaning to his life and a hope for 
man’s future he had not known pre- 
viously. 


I, Is A volume of deep significance 
for Americans generally but of spe- 
cial importance for American Cath- 
olics. For here is a learned and 
astute French priest assessing the 
culture in which we live and giving 
it his blessing. Sometimes we are apt 
to look with a cold eye on present- 
day America when we read of 
American courts giving a free hand 
to obscenity, when we meet up with 
agitators for unrestricted birth con- 
trol information, when we listen to 
harangues against religion in the 
schools or encounter opposition to 
any form of federal help to children 
attending Catholic schools. Meet- 
ing such attitudes, we tend to re- 
spond with strong-arm methods in 
defense of natural law or perhaps 
we withdraw into a Catholic ghetto. 
Father Bruckberger, however, sees 
our environment from a French 
Catholic perspective and assures us 
that we Catholics are fortunate to 
be living in such a culture. While 
telling us we are lucky to be as- 
sociated with the continuing Ameri- 
can Revolution, he also impresses 
us with the need for American 
Catholics to take their part in ex- 
tending the Revolution to the far 
corners of the earth. For he views 
our Declaration of Independence as 
almost a natural revelation. 

What is the American Revolu- 
tion? It is the abolition of any form 


of “divine right” in politics and the 
restoration to the people of the 
power that comes from God and is 
rightfully theirs. Formerly kings 
and governments felt they had no 
responsibility to the people but the 
Declaration assures the people 
they have unalienable rights de- 
rived from God, rights that every 
government must respect. Father 
Bruckberger is convinced that the 
Declaration holds the answer to 
many questions in the political, so- 
cial and economic spheres that have 
been plaguing the conscience of 
Europe for years. It asserts that 
the individual human person is 
more important than systems. But 
there is more to the American Rev- 
olution than the Declaration itself. 
It includes the American way of 
working toward its ideal of personal 
freedom. Father Bruckberger says 
that Europeans have been too in- 
tellectual, too mystical in their ap- 
proach to the attainment of social 
or economic ideals. They have been 
too ready to devote themselves to a 
cause without any concern about 
injuring people in the process, too 
ready to worship abstractions. 
Americans, on the other hand, 
aware of the dignity of the human 
person, have been reluctant to 
trample on people to attain abstract 
ideals. They have made haste 
slowly, plodding along day by day 
seeking practical answers to prac- 
tical problems. 


H: CITES as an example the con- 
trast between the American and the 


Russian Revolutions. The _intel- 
lectual Marx blueprinted the Revo- 
lution and the intellectual Lenin 
led it. The latter believed you must 
crack eggs to have an omelette and 
he was ready to crack any number 
of heads to have his ideal. The 
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American Revolution on the other 
hand has been proceeding quietly 
for 185 years. 


I. HIS historical summary, Father 
Bruckberger cites four men as the 
key figures of the Revolution. The 
political leader was Jefferson; in 
the economic and_ social fields, 
Henry Charles Carey, Henry Ford 
and Samuel Gompers. 

Jefferson, the fervid apostle of 
personal freedom in the political 
sphere, was quite a different type of 
person from the guiding spirit of 
the French Revolution, Saint-Just. 
The Frenchman was a perfectionist 
and fanatic: “It was inside a 
shapely French head, becurled and 
powdered, that the perfect totali- 
tarian monster was_ conceived.” 
Jefferson was the practical man who 
gave practical advice to the French 
revolutionists which they ignored. 
Saint-Just was the theorist with 
blood on his hands. 


Poeun, FREEDOM however could 
not energize a sagging economy. 
Hamilton, the financial genius, gave 
it the blood transfusion that saved 
an anemic treasury. But something 
more was needed if America was to 
continue as a going concern. An 
architect of a new social and eco- 
nomic order was needed. That 
architect, in Father Bruckberger’s 
view, was the almost unknown 
Henry Charles Carey. Marx praised 
him as “the only American econo- 
mist of importance.” Carey felt 
that the way to achieve a higher 
civilization was not by a revolution 
such as Marx indicated in which 
the sheep, the exploited workers, 
would eat the wolves, the capitalist 
employers. Nor was it by way of 
the old-fashioned capitalism of 
Adam Smith or Ricardo in which 


the wolves would eat the sheep. No, 
Carey insisted that workers and 
management were men and that 
men are not beasts of prey or beasts 
of burden. He showed that men 
tend by nature to help each other 
and that it was not only possible 
but inevitable that economic con- 
ditions would improve through the 
association of worker and manage- 
ment. In short, he claimed that co- 
operation rather than class-war is 
natural in business. 

Carey’s influence spread and it 
was Henry Ford who put it into 
practice. Whereas the old classical 
economists said that profits are pos- 
sible only when the employer pays 
a mere subsistence wage, Henry 
Ford claimed that you boost the 
number of your customers when 
you raise wages and cut the number 
when you lower wages. So he made 
his world - stirring announcement 
that he was raising the wages of his 
employees to five dollars a day. Fa- 
ther Bruckberger is so enthusiastic 
over this that he writes: “I consider 
that what Henry Ford accomplished 
on January 1, 1914 contributed far 
more to the emancipation of work- 
ers than the October Revolution of 
1917.”.- To understand Henry Ford 
it is necessary to realize that he 
had an apostolic desire to help the 
worker. Denying that the main aim 
of business was profit, he aimed to 
take the burdens off the shoulders 
of men and put them on steel and 
motors. Besides, in giving the 
worker a higher wage he was also 
giving him a low-cost car. 


;, KEY man in the perma- 


nent American Revolution was 
Samuel Gompers. The great Ameri- 
can labor leader, according to the 
French Dominican, bore the same 
relation to Lenin that Jefferson 
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bore to Saint-Just. Gompers was a 
practical man who believed in day- 
by-day progress, bargaining with 
management, striking compromises, 
striving for reforms from inside 
labor—from the felt needs of the 
worker himself. Lenin was an in- 
tellectual, a Utopian, a man who 
was not a worker. His brother had 
been killed by the Czarists and he 
had resolved to get revenge by de- 
stroying the Czarist regime. He had 
no knowledge of the worker’s real 
needs but he was ruthless in agitat- 
ing for revolution. Gompers, on the 
other hand, dreaded strikes and he 
strove to build up unions because 
he knew that the stronger the union 
the less chance of a strike. 


| SEEMS TO ME there are some 
glaring omissions in the book. For 
all his good intentions and cour- 
tesy, Father Bruckberger has 
passed over some important factors. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., in his re- 
view of the book in the N. Y. Times 
(July 12th) notes that the book 
fails to give due credit to the Ameri- 
can government in passing social 
welfare legislation that created the 
conditions in which labor and man- 
agement can co-operate. Certainly, 
we can never forget what the Amer- 
ican government did to save the 
country during the Depression. In 
his anxiety to show the degree of 
personal freedom enjoyed by Amer- 
icans, the author neglects to show 
that government has been a preser- 
ver of those freedoms. 

Again, he says little about the 
role of natural resources in Ameri- 
can progress. Our technological 
know-how would have amounted to 
little without the immense harvests 
of wheat and other grain, and the 
treasure-troves of coal, oil and iron 
in this virginal land. 


The author makes scant refer- 
ence to the Christian contribution 
to the American Revolution. He 
does say that the Revolution had a 
Christian inspiration based immedi- 
ately on the Puritan tradition and 
remotely on the philosophia peren- 
nis. But he does not explain how 
the Christian tradition could pre- 
vail over the philosophy of the En- 
lightenment so completely that a 
reference to “unalienable rights de- 
rived from the Creator” was added 
to the text orginally drawn by Jef- 
ferson. 


| MariTAIN, in his Reflec- 
tions on America (Scribner’s, 
1958), gave a more satisfying ex- 
planation of the Christian contri- 
bution. He saw in American so- 


ciability, in the American’s desire 
to be helpful and neighborly, a rem- 


nant of Gospel compassion coming 
down from the Puritan’s Christian 
beliefs and from the faith of the 
immigrants. Father Bruckberger 
provides more historical informa- 
tion about the American Revolution 
than does Maritain but I think the 
gentle philosopher has caught more 
of the essential spirit of America. 
Father Bruckberger seems to say 
little about the need for Christian- 
ity in the immediate future. He 
calls on America to extend the 
Revolution to the whole world, at 
least in the social and economic 
spheres, but he does not ask Amer- 
ica to become more Christian. He 
touches ever so lightly on the reli- 
gious question when he says that 
the world needs a clear doctrine of 
man’s earthly salvation, “‘a doctrine 
not opposed to Christianity but in- 
spired by it.” This is a rather 
vague allusion especially in view of 
the fact that many American Cath- 
olics are profoundly disturbed by 
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the gradual erosion of organized 
Christianity in the United States 
and the growing power of secular- 
ists who say that we can accept the 
American way without subscribing 
to its theological presuppositions. 
We rejoice in the separation of 
Church and State but we are un- 
happy about the banishment of 


religion from education and other 
phases of American life. How long 
can the jar of freedom retain its 
perfume if it is emptied of the 
Christian spirit? 


I, HIS FINAL CHAPTER, Father 
Bruckberger pleads with Americans 
to be loyal to the Revolution and to 
export it to foreign countries. As 
we have abolished the proletarian 
class in America so we should strive 
to abolish the difference between 
the capitalist and proletarian na- 
tions. In short, he wants us to be 
generous in giving foreign aid, tech- 
nological or otherwise, to the have- 
not nations. He approves Walter 
Lippmann’s project of industrializ- 
ing India as evidence of the Decla- 
ration’s superiority over the Com- 
munist Manifesto. We can and 
should be generous with foreign aid 
but at the same time I think we 
ought to be slow about attempting 
to introduce our political system 
into countries as yet unprepared 
for it. 

In pointing out inadequacies in 
the book, I don’t mean to dispraise 
it. It would not be possible for any 
author to do justice to all phases 
of the American Revolution in 275 
pages. Father Bruckberger has 


written an interesting and provoca- 
tive and immensely important book. 
It assures us we are not quite as 
bad as the French intellectuals 
make us out to be. But above all, 
the learned Dominican gives us 
solid grounds for hope. He affirms 
that his eight years in America 
have made him happy and proud to 
belong to the human race. 


Laos, Another Korea? 


I, FEARFUL contrast to the slow- 
paced American Revolution is the 
revolution in China. Less than 
twenty years old, it has performed 
industrial miracles and now reaches 
out to grab new territory. In the 
last year it crushed resistance in 
Tibet, killed 80,000 there, invaded 
India and started a guerrilla war in 
Laos. Khrushchev apparently per- 
suaded Mao to call off his dogs of 
war during the Russian’s U. S. visit 
but now we can expect a living hell 
to break loose. 

Political experts have warned the 
U. S. against calling China’s bluff 
in Laos. The government there has 
asked for a U. N. emergency force 
but many reasons militate against 
starting another Korea in Laos. 
Our only consolation, a ghastly one 
at that, is that Khrushchev fears 
the Chinese Frankenstein as much 
as we do. This industrial and mili- 
tary colossus of 650 million people 
refuses to remain a junior partner 
of Soviet Russia. If it gets the 
H-bomb, this will be a_ horrible 
world. 





Asserting that the scientific method alone 
produces truth, the liberal-behavioral revolution 
strikes at the heart of American culture. 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


by Francis G. Wilson 


This is the first of a series of articles on prob- 
lems for Catholics at the frontiers of knowledge. 
Succeeding issues will present articles dealing 
with problems in law and psychiatry. 








‘Tanz HAVE BEEN times in the his- 
tory of the Church in America when 
mutual sympathy and support be- 
tween Catholics and non-Catholics 
have been evident. There have also 
been times, however, when the 
course of Catholic intellectual effort 
has deviated from the main currents 
of American life. The Rev. Thomas 
T. McAvoy, C.S.C., a distinguished 
historian of things Catholic, has 
said of the decades preceding World 
War I, “Cathclic intellectual activi- 
ties were seriously out of touch with 
the intellectual development of the 
United States.” (“The Catholic 


Minority after the Americanist Con- 
troversy, 1899-1917: a Survey” in 
The Review of Politics, January, 
1959). 

In the present period, however, 
the dialectic between Catholic intel- 
lectuals and the new social science 
elite seems to have become more 
difficult than in the past. There is a 
curious intensity to this dialogue 
because the secular scholar at times 
may pay no attention to the posi- 
tions represented by the Catholic. 

There are many reasons why the 
Catholic cannot accept the new 
crusade for so-called purity in 
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method and judgment in the social 
The fact is nevertheless 
that the revolution of the behavioral 
is with us. It is backed by 
significant grants from foundations, 
by an increasingly careful choice in 
appointments to the social science 
departments in the universities, and 
by the selection of material for pub- 
lication. 


sciences. 


scien es 


ry 

Due CONTEMPORARY social scien- 
tists do have to their credit great 
achievements, with notable devel- 
opments in methods and quantita- 
tive techniques. Whether one con- 
siders the anthropologists, for 
example, Margaret Mead; the psy- 
chologists like Erich Fromm, or the 
epigoni of Freud; the mathematical 
and macro-economists, sociologists 
and social psychologists, such as the 
several Lerners, the Talcott Par- 
sons or Kimball Young; students of 
education, such as the disciples of 
John Dewey; political scientists like 
Harold D. Lasswell and his associ- 
ates in the policy and behavioral 
sciences, or the survey technicians 
in the areas of public opinion re- 
search—there are certain character- 
istics they have in common. While 
it is not easy to state the common 
denominators of the different disci- 
plines, it does seem that they lie in 
theories of what is rational and 
what is scientific. 

The words “scientific” and “ra- 
tional” are very widely used, but 
they are seldom defined in terms of 
the postulates involved in a defini- 
tion. It is precisely here that the 
difference between a Catholic schol- 
ar and one who belongs to the lib- 
eral-behavioral syndrome of ideas is 
most sharply defined. Aside from 
the pragmatic absolute (they accept 
no true absolutes), the secularized 
social scientists will say that sci- 


How far may the Catholic social scientist 
go in his dialogue with non-Catholic con- 
freres? He shares their enthusiasm for the 
method but must dissent 
well-subsidized crusaders claim 
it is the only trustworthy method for reach- 
ing truth. In disparaging reason and reve- 
lation, this crusade undermines the base of 
Western culture. Francis Graham Wilson, 
Ph.D., is professor of political science at 
the University of Illinois and author of The 
{merican Political Mind, etc. 


scientific 
those 


from 
who 





ence and reason are al! but identical 
in their process and results. 

They claim that the scientific 
method alone produces “truth” 
whereas the “wisdom” of men is 
subjective. Behavioral social sci- 
ence is committed to a form of radi- 
cal empiricism, but at the same time 
it is identified with certain ideas 
that seem to come from the “best” 
thought of the eighteenth century. 
The liberal may suggest that 
change, newness and experiment 
make up the order of progressive 
life but at the same time he may 
admit there are such things as “in- 
telligent convictions” which might 
well be true. 


Bact: SCIENTIFIC method seems to 
point in at least two directions. On 
the one hand, the liberal and be- 
havioral definition of the rational in 


the social process is formalistic, 
something like a Kantian a priori 
conception of something that might 
or may exist. All questions except 
the “truth” of science and empiri- 
cism are open-ended; it is rational 
that men’s minds be formally open 
to new convictions and changes in 
opinion. In theory, what is impor- 
tant is not so much the conviction 
itself as how the conviction was 
reached. 

On the other hand, empiricism 
suggests that only those things ex- 
perienced can be true, that the in- 
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tangible is subjective, and that ul- 
timately there can be no effective 
and logical demonstration of a 
value. There is, thus, a potential 
conflict between the formalistic 
definition of what is reasonable and 
rational and the derivation of the 
reasonable from that which has 
been experienced. It is the fact that 
may be known and never the value. 


A CATHOLIC SCHOLAR might sug- 
gest that he is no enemy of facts, 
but only of monopolistic claims for 
the empirical method. He may well 
argue that values are to be known 
just as facts are; he may say there 
are other ways of knowing things 
than by the methods of science and 
by radical empiricism. Intuition, 


revelation, theistically inspired (as 
empiricism in St. Thomas’ interest 
in facts in relation to his proposi- 
tions), and logical demonstrations 


might all be cited in addition to the 
collation of the observable. If all 
questions are “open,” then the 
truth of the Faith might also be 
part of the conversation or dialectic 
among intellectuals. 

But in a more specific sense, the 
Catholic social scientist is con- 
cerned with the values that inhere 
in American life and provide the 
“order” of our society. America 
means something in its values and 
this something is aot simply sub- 
jective preference. Let us take, for 
example, the Ten Commandments. 
There is probably no set of proposi- 
tions in human experience on which 
there is a wider range of agreement 
as to their truth and validity in hu- 
man’ justice. Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews agree that they represent a 
summary of God’s law for man’s 
relation to God and to his fellow 
man. The behavioral social scien- 
tist might say, on the contrary, that 


the Ten Commandments are simply 
part of the content of the superego, 
with no suggestion offered of the 
truth or falsity of such doctrines. 
The Freudian analysis replaces the 
“rationality” of the moral judg- 
ment. The Catholic intellectual 
would say that, aside from revela- 
tion, the rationalistic proof of na- 
tural law provides a basis for judg- 
ing the truth of the ten best known 
major propositions in human his- 
tory. And the Catholic would say, 
as well, that since American society 
has been founded on the belief in 
moral truths, to reduce the Com- 
mandments to the superego is to 
attack the common basis of the 
American social order. 


Ons SENSES, indeed, an inner con- 
flict in the liberal-behavioral com- 
plex of ideas in its approach to 
American culture. On the one hand, 
the writers speak of intelligent judg- 
ments and convictions, of rational 
or reasonable judgments, and of a 
liberal point of view that for them 
is ingrained in the study of liberal 
arts and humane letters. On the 
other hand, the scientific study of 
society is objective, detached, and 
it reduces the values that one might 
find in the liberal arts to subjective 
preference, or at least to something 
that has no scientific relation to so- 
ciety, or to the formation of public 
policy. 

In the study of personality, cul- 
minating in a sense in the notable 
volume called The Authoritarian 
Personality, by T. W. Adorno, et al, 
(Free Press, 1954), there are also a 
certain number of ideological judg- 
ments which should be based on the 
determination of social truth. As a 
result, the description of American 
culture and of the personality traits 
of the individual American must be 
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an application of psychology and 
survey techniques to a given human 
situation. While there may be no 
formal judgment either of the cul- 
ture as a whole or of the individual, 
the mere assertion of ‘“authoritar- 
ian” and other traits suggests a 
judgment of the undesirableness of 
these qualities. Presumably, one 
may ultimately determine what is 
good and bad about the personality 
solely from psychological study, and 
this is surely demanding of the 
“facts” more than is proved, for the 
postulate is reached outside of and 
before the application of the 
method. 


iy HAS BECOME increasingly clear 
that Catholic scholars are not op- 
posed to the newer developments of 
scientific method, provided the 
method itself is not used to prove 
more than can be proved by empiri- 
cal techniques. Eric Voegelin has 
said that one may criticize meta- 
physics only from the safe distance 
of imperfect knowledge. The Cath- 
olic insists that one should be clear 
about the postulates for which one 
is using the scientific method. But 
the method itself will not judge 
American culture, unless one has 
already fixed in his mind what is ap- 
propriate to find. One may find all 
the facts one desires, and correlate 
them using the newer techniques, 
but the judgment of the social order 
reaches back to philosophical and 
theological truth. The Catholic in- 
tellectual is opposed to the propo- 
sition that some of the followers of 
Arthur F. Bentley use, that values 
are important in behavior and they 
should be studied, especially by sur- 
vey techniques, but that it is no 
concern of the social scientist to in- 
quire into their truth or falsity. To 
the Catholic, the defense of Ameri- 


can life must go beyond the recog- 
nition of ethical judgments as po- 
litical forces; it must make a judg- 
ment on these forces. 

The Catholic social scientist is to 
be found here and there throughout 
American society. He may be con- 
sidered a Christian leavening the 
profession. He may be in a Cath- 
olic institution or center of inquiry, 
or he may be in the general educa- 
tional system supported by all who 
pay taxes. He is radically aware of 
the revolution going on in the so- 
cial sciences, especially as it has 
been supported by foundation 
grants, by the sponsoring of semi- 
nars for high executive or adminis- 
trative people and for members of 
Congress, and by the selection of 
university personnel in the light of 
their adherence to behavioral the- 
ory, or one might say to the liberal- 
behavioral complex of ideas. 

Radical theories of civil liberty 
and radical quantification seem to 
go together in the contemporary 
revolution of the behavioral sciences. 
Along with the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union one accepts Riesman’s 
Lonely Crowd. Along with the po- 
litical autonomy of the physical 
scientists, one accepts the discipline 
of the bureaucracy, and the tech- 
niques of The Organization Man 
(William H. Whyte, Jr.). Politics 
becomes a science of power, as Lass- 
well has suggested, while the liberal 
is concerned to advance what he 
considers to be the welfare of the 
common man. Psychology may be 
used to analyze the types of people 
in political activity, but it may also 
be used to assist the lonely individ- 
ual in his adjustment to a_techno- 
logical Leviathan. And the anthro- 
pology of the South Seas is ex- 
tended to the civilized citizen of 
modern America. 
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Many OF THE trends in social sci- 
ence suggest the final creation of a 
monolithic society, rather than the 
preservation of the pluralistic so- 
ciety of which we commonly speak. 
To make the social scientists, com- 
mitted to liberal ideology and the 
revolution in method, a power elite 
is to prepare for the defeat of the 
pluralistic system which we have 
associated with the liberties of 
Americans. 

To insist on scientific method and 
liberal conformity is to misconstrue 
the idea of a pluralistic order, for 
pluralism suggests in its political 
and core meaning the coexistence 
under a public order of fundamental 
differences in metaphysical judg- 
ment. Freedom is in no small degree 
the right of a man to choose his 
metaphysical position. The Cath- 
olic scholar must assert his right to 
be represented in the ranks of the 
social scientists who may be con- 
sulted in the formulation of public 
policy. 

For the Catholic intellectual, 
then, who is the opponent? To say 
that there are few Communists in 
the United States or England or 
Western Germany, for example, 
does not lessen the threat to our 
liberty throughout the world from 
Communists and the modern nihil- 
ists. Against these destroyers of the 
personal and public liberties of man, 
the Catholic Church has become the 
great sufferer from tyranny and the 
great defender of freedom. 

Liberty steadily becomes Cath- 
olic. Liberty becomes Catholic in 
‘theory and in social program. From 
the conflict of classes we move to 
the co-operation of groups and pro- 
fessions, and co-operation between 
those who function in economic so- 
ciety; as democracy struggles 
against the vast movements against 


it — Fascism and Communism — it 
has lost the optimism by which it 
was once so deeply moved. The be- 
lief in the future must surely be 
Christian. 


Now, IN Europe it seems that the 
neo-liberals are again accepting 
God in their search for meaning in 
the universe, or in their insight into 
a transcendent order. The “old” 
liberals on the Continent were, let 
us say, believers in the free market 
and they favored the destruction of 
organized Christianity. Perhaps 
there are not many “old” liberals 
now but the Catholic is sensitive to 
the indifference or antagonism of 
Americans to the affirmation that 
Western society has been founded 
on the principles of the Christian 
faith. The pragmatic deism of many 
liberals is so watered down that it 
can hardly seem less than a destruc- 
tive heresy, or an unconscious as- 
sistance to the Communist barbar- 
ians. 

The behaviorist, the describers 
of American life and personality, 
the probers into the mind of the 
citizen through surveys and motiva- 
tion research, simply do not defend 
American culture. They do not ac- 
cept the traditional American be- 
lief in God, and that we are a nation 
under God, or even that God might 
have anything to do with the hu- 
man political order. The minds in- 
different to the truth of morality, 
the technicians of society, and 
those who believe themselves to be 
simon pure defenders of an absolute 
civil liberty, believe themselves also 
allied with the general cause of lib- 
eralism. In so far as this is true, 
the Catholic scholar must regard 
them as unlikely allies. 

The Catholic social scientist is 
seldom part of a majority in a con- 
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crete intellectual situation. While 
he may accept liberal economic poli- 
cies, he cannot adjust to liberal 
philosophy. For as Harold Taylor, 
the President of Lawrence College, 
has said: “The idea of liberalism is 
part of the romantic movement, the 
Protestant movement, the liberal 
revolt against authority and a static 
society.” Liberalism, Taylor said, 
rests on the theory of creative evo- 
lution of Henri Bergson (but which 
Bergson did not find so contrary to 
Catholicism at the end of his life— 
“Liberalism and the Liberal Arts,” 
Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Re- 
view, February 28, 1959.) 


ah 

Tue CATHOLIC stands in opposi- 
tion to the kind of liberalism that 
says the meaning of America is in- 
difference to truth in morality, and 
which sees in any attempt to con- 
trol the pornography and vulgarity 
of either literature or the magazine 


rack a violation of civil liberty. For 
in concrete detail, the liberty of the 
avante garde writers is given prior- 
ity over the protection of youth 


against moral corruption. The 
Catholic is opposed to those who see 
no menace to the privacy of the 
democratic citizen in the vast ex- 
pansion of survey techniques, and 


to those who claim the intellectual 
founding fathers of modern America 
are William James and John 
Dewey. He must disagree with 
those who say that any absolutes 
(except the affirmation of science 
and radical empiricism) are a men- 
ace to freedom. In this the Catholic 
scholar has most Americans on his 
side. He is engaged in a struggle 
of the centuries for the preserva- 
tion and the restoration of an edu- 
cational system which accepted in 
times past a transcendent order, 
and which believed that a Chris- 
tian atmosphere was one in which 
letters, arts, and science might 
flourish. 

The Catholic social scientist must 
always be more than a mere scholar, 
a mere intellectual, or a mere tech- 
nician in the study of men’s minds 
and in the manipulation of their re- 
sponses to the desires of either the 
federal triangle in Washington or 
of the social science of Madison 
Avenue. The enemy is not scientific 
method in itself but the belief that 
nothing can logically be affirmed 
beyond the empirical. The Cath- 
olic social scientist must always be 
a man with a vision of wisdom in 
the perfecting of the society in 
which he follows his discipline. 
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That Catholic parents allow their children 
o be discriminated against as second-class citizens 
s no credit to their civic virtue. 


This is the first of a series of articles dealing 
with religion in American life. It is a study of a 
problem of special interest to Catholics. Articles 
in coming issues will deal with problems for Jews 
and Protestants in our society. 








Casncuse PARENTS in surprising numbers appear willing to 
surrender their children’s right to share in public educational 
benefits in order to buy for themselves a “peaceful co-exist- 
ence” in our American pluralistic society. 

Many of these parents accept the thesis that if they send 
their children to independent schools they deserve to be 
treated as second-class citizens. This attitude leads them to 
accept placidly the denial to their children not only of edu- 
cational benefits, but also of such other welfare benefits as 
bus transportation, secular textbooks, and health services. 

While some Catholics have the mistaken notion that this 
thesis has some foundation in the doctrine of separation of 
church and state, most of them readily recognize the denial of 
benefits to their children for what it is—a discrimination 
against them and their children because of their religious be- 
liefs. That Catholic parents accept, without protest for the 
most part, these extensive discriminations is no credit to their 
civic virtue. 
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As a matter of fact, parents who 
so willingly allow their children to 
be treated as second-class citizens 
are, there is little doubt, failing in 
their parental duty to their children 
and in their civic duty to their coun- 
try. Parents have an obligation to 
secure for their children equal rights 
under the law, regardless of their 
religious belief. Moreover, as citi- 
zens they have an obligation to de- 
fend the freedoms of all individuals, 
including particularly their chil- 
dren, against government acts that 
are in violation of fundamental 
freedoms. The Bill of Rights cannot 
be preserved if it is not defended. 


> 

I REEDOM OF CHOICE in education 
the freedom to choose any ac- 
credited school without penalty—is 
rooted in freedom of mind and free- 
dom of religion. Academic freedom 
for the student, as for the teacher, 
involves one of the most basic issues 
of a free and open society. The 
question is whether the human 
mind and spirit shall be free to seek 
truth. When this freedom is re- 
stricted or suppressed, society is 
not free and open. It is conformi- 
tarian. It forces the human mind 
and spirit to conform to an ortho- 
doxy established by political au- 
thority. 

Those who oppose academic free- 
dom for children and for students 
who wish to pursue theological 
truths as well as secular truths 
argue that giving equal educational 
benefits to those students, even if 
limited to the pursuit of secular 
truths, violates the doctrine of sepa- 
ration of church and state. They 
argue in effect that in America 
there can be no freedom of mind 
and freedom of religion in the aca- 
demic pursuit of theological truths 
because church and state must be 


Catholic parents have a _ constitutional 
right to send their children to a school of 
their free choice without suffering penal- 
ties such as the denial of tax benefits. A 
plan now being advocated would provide 
direct federal or state grants to parents or 
students to enable them to pay tuition at 
the school of their choice. This plan fol- 
lows the practice of American social wel- 
fare programs generally and would solve 
the problem of “double taxation” of Cath- 
olic parents. Father Blum is associate pro- 
fessor of political science at Marquette Uni- 
versity and is author of Freedom of Choice 
in Education. 





kept separate. 

This appeal to the separation 
doctrine to justify the denial of edu- 
cational benefits to students who 
have equal rights under the law is 
invalid and irrelevant. It ignores 
parental rights in the education of 
their children. It misconceives the 
function of government in the edu- 
catign of the young. It rejects the 
legal principle that in providing for 
the education of children govern- 
ment cannot strip the individual 
child of rights, that it must, while 
aiding kim, recognize the child 
clothed in all his constitutional 
rights. 

The issue here is simply one of 
freedom versus enforced conformity. 
Shall parents and their children en- 
joy freedom of mind and freedom of 
religion guaranteed by the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments, or 
shall all children and students be 
forced to conform to the philosophi- 
cal and theological orientation of 
state-controlled educational insti- 
tutions as a condition for sharing in 
tax-provided educational benefits? 


PF ssstees RIGHTS IN the education 
of children are solidly based in the 


federal Constitution. Resting its 
decision on the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment the U. S. Supreme Court in 
Meyer v. Nebraska (1923) specifi- 
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cally enunciated the principle of 
parental “right of control” over the 
education of children, “the right of 
parents to engage” a teacher of 
German to instruct their children, 
and “the power of parents to control 
the education of their own.” In the 
now famous Oregon school case 
(1925) the Court held unanimously 
that an Oregon law which compelled 
all children to attend state schools 
was invalid. In setting limits to the 
power of the state in the education 
of children, the Court declared that 
the child is “not the creature of the 
state.” To prepare the child for 
“additional obligation,” it stated, is 
the “right . . . and the high duty” 
of his parents. For this reason, the 
Court held that the Oregon law 
“unreasonably interferes with the 
liberty of parents and guardians to 
direct the upbringing and education 
of children under their control.” 

Although this parental right has 
never been directly challenged in 
American courts yet, through indi- 
rect action this fundamental right 
rooted in freedom of mind and free- 
dom of religion is seriously abridged 
in every state of the union. States 
penalize parents who exercise their 
constitutional right in the choice 
of an independent school by deny- 
ing their children all educational 
benefits. 

The right of the individual child 
and student to equal welfare bene- 
fits under the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments is personal. The in- 
dividual child or student has a per- 
sonal right to share equally in tax- 
provided educational benefits. 
Consequently, in the distribution of 
educational benefits, government’s 
correlative duty is to the individual 
child and student regardless of the 
school attended. Government’s edu- 
cational duties are not to a school 


system. The public school system 
is but a single means by which the 
government fulfills its duty to those 
children whose parents elect to send 
them to a state-controlled educa- 
tional institution. Government 
must adopt other means to fulfill 
the educational obligations to chil- 
dren in independent schools. 
Every child and student has a 
constitutional right to share in edu- 
cational benefits—and this without 
being forced to surrender freedom 
of mind and freedom of religion in 
the choice of school. The child or 
student—clothed in all his consti- 
tutional rights—has a right to equal 
treatment under the law. 


Tuese Is A constitutional princi- 
ple that is basic in any society that 
has undertaken extensive welfare 
programs. It is a principle of con- 
stitutional liberty. Government may 
not, according to this principle of 
liberty, condition participation in 
its welfare benefits on the surrender 
of constitutional rights. For “if the 
state may compel the surrender of 
one constitutional right as a condi- 
tion of its favor,”’ declared the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the Frost case 
(1926), “it may, in like manner, 
compel the surrender of all.”” Thus 
by indirect action the state could 
deprive citizens of their constitu- 
tional rights—a thing it could not 
do by direct action. Such violations 
are unconstitutional. “It is incon- 
ceivable,” asserted the Court, “that 
guarantees embedded in the Consti- 
tution of the United States may 
thus be manipulated out of exist- 
ence.” 

Acting in its role as protector of 
the liberties of the people, the 
Court declared that a state “may 
not impose conditions [for sharing 
in benefits] which require the re- 
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linquishment of constitutional 
rights.” 
In spite of 


guarantee, 


this constitutional 
our governments, both 
state and federal, demand that 
children and students surrender 
freedom of mind and freedom of 
religion in the choice of school as a 
condition for sharing in educational 
benetits. Thus by indirect action 
the constitutional rights of parents 
and children are violated. They are 
forced to surrender personal rights, 
on the one hand, or they are denied 
educational benefits, on the other 
hand. ‘This denial of educational 
benefits to independent school chil- 
dren prohibits freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion—the very sup- 
pression of freedom which the First 
Amendment forbids. 

This violation of constitutional 
rights was condemned by the late 
Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, noted 


Episcopalian clergyman and educa- 


tor, when he wrote in his_ book, 
Crisis in Education (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1949), that ‘as the 
American school system is now con- 
ducted, more and more conducted, 
there is no such thing as religious 
liberty in American’ education. 
There is liberty only to be unreli- 
gious.” Dr. Bell was correct. There 
is liberty today only for those chil- 
dren and students who want a secu- 
larized education. For Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish children and 
students who want a God-centered 
education there is no liberty. More 
emphatically, the denial of educa- 
tional benefits to these students 
penalizes the exercise of the con- 
stitutional right of choice in edu- 
cation—a choice based on freedom 
of thought and belief. And, as Mr. 
Justice Black remarked in Ameri- 
can Communications Assn. v. Douds 
case (1950), “freedom to think is 


inevitably abridged when beliefs are 
penalized by impositions of civil 
disabilities.” The denial of educa- 
tional benefits to students because 
of their thought and belief is such 
a civil disability. 


Wauen GOVERNMENT denies educa- 
tional benefits to children and stu- 
dents who attend independent 
schools, it is exerting upon youth a 
coercive compulsion to conform to 
the philosophical and _ theological 
orientation of the state’s schools. 
Such enforced conformity under- 
mines our two most fundamental 
constitutional liberties—freedom of 
mind and freedom of religion. 
Every educational institution, or 
certainly every individual faculty 
member, is philosophically and the- 
ologically oriented. Philosophical 
and theological neutrality in the 
classroom is impossible. The pur- 
pose of education is to educate the 
human person. Consequently, the 
teacher cannot be neutral about the 
nature of the person being edu- 
cated, the purpose of his existence, 
and his relations to God, if indeed 
there is a God. The teacher cannot 
avoid the questions, “What is man?” 
“Where did he come from?” ‘What 
is his purpose?” “Is there a God?” 
Neutrality on these fundamental 
issues is impossible. “On the fun- 
damental religious issue,” wrote Sir 
Walter Moberly, formerly chairman 
of the University Grants Committee 
of England (The Crisis in the Uni- 
versity) “. .. the modern university 
intends to be, and supposes it is, 
neutral, but it is not. Certainly it 
neither inculcates nor expressly re- 
pudiates belief in God. But it does 
what is far more deadly than open 
rejection; it ignores Him ts 
in this sense that the university to- 
day is atheistic .. . It is a fallacy to 
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suppose that by omitting a subject 
you teach nothing about it. On the 
contrary, you teach that it is to be 
omitted, and that it is therefore a 
matter of secondary importance. 
And you teach this not openly and 
explicitly, which would invite criti- 
cism; you simply take it for granted 
and thereby insinuate it silently, 
insidiously, and all but irresisti- 
, 

The exclusion of God from the 
child’s and student’s formal educa- 
tional endeavors is of the very es- 
sence of secularism. It eliminates 
God as a significant factor from vir- 
tually all of the child’s most impor- 
tant day-to-day activities. It makes 
man sufficient unto himself. It de- 
nies the relevance of man’s relations 
to God. This exclusion of God— 
secularism—has in fact become a 
religion to many Americans. Secu- 
larism, remarked President Nathan 
Pusey of Harvard (Baccalaureate 
address, 1958), has “. . . itself be- 
come a faith and raised a hope that 
man can through his own efforts— 
without God—solve all the remain- 
ing problems which stand between 
him and a secular paradise on 
earth... .” 

In attempting to be purely secu- 
lar schools, state schools are, never- 
theless, not neutral with regard to 
the question of religion. Mere si- 
lence is not neutrality. “The ignor- 
ing of religion by the schools,” de- 
clared Dr. Luther A. Weigle, former 
dean of the Yale Divinity Schools, 
“inevitably conveys to the children 
a negative suggestion. .. . It is natu- 
ral for them to conclude that reli- 
gion is negligible, or unimportant, 
or irrelevant to the main business 
of life.” Because of this orientation 
to the ultimate issues, Dr. Will Her- 
berg, renowned Jewish writer and 
educator, wrote that “today the 


spirit of public school education is, 
by and large, secularist, even mili- 
tantly so.” 


I, NEUTRALITY on the ultimate is- 
sues is impossible in the classroom, 
then every educational institution 
or its teachers has a philosophical 
and theological orientation. This 
fact gives rise to serious questions 
of constitutional rights in our state- 
controlled schools. For whatever 
the philosophical and _ theological 
orientation of our state-controlled 
schools, the child and student can- 
not be forced to conform to it. En- 
forced conformity to any religious 
orientation—be it theistic, secular- 
istic, or atheistic, Protestant, Cath- 
olic, or Jewish—is a most serious 
violation of freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion. Yet our whole 
state and federal educational policy, 
with notable exceptions on the 
higher level of education, is based 
on the principle of enforced con- 
formity. It demands conformity to 
the religious orientation of state- 
controlled schools as a condition for 
sharing in educational _ benefits. 
Children and students are forced to 
conform to the _ state-established 
orthodoxy as a condition for shar- 
ing in tax moneys provided for the 
education of the young. 

To compel a child to accept a 
philosophical and theological orien- 
tation of particular truths that 
clashes with his religious beliefs is a 
serious violation of his rights under 
the First Amendment. It is also a 
violation of his personal integrity. 
For if, as Thomas Jefferson said, 
it “is sinful and tyrannical . . . to 
compel a man to furnish contribu- 
tions of money for the propagation 
of opinions which he disbelieves,”’ 
(in support, for instance, of secu- 
larized education) it is infinitely 
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more “sinful and tyrannical” to 
compel a child or student to con- 
form to a religious orientation of 
particular truths that contradicts, 
if it does not directly undermine, 
his most cherished beliefs. 

This compulsion to conformity in 
the things of the mind and spirit is 
in direct violation of Mr. Justice 
Jackson’s injunction that govern- 
ment must “let men’s minds alone.” 
It is the intrusion of the state’s au- 
thoritarian arm into the mind of the 
student, demanding the right to 
shape and form his thoughts and 
beliefs as the condition for sharing 
in educational benefits. This 
thought control violates personal 
rights and personal integrity. It vio- 
lates the principles of a free and 
open society. “The priceless heri- 
tage of our society,” said Justice 
Jackson in pointing to the ideal, “is 
the unrestricted constitutional 
right of each member to think as he 
will. Thought control is a copyright 
of totalitarianism, and we have no 
claim to it.” 


Taxme NOTE of the fact that chil- 
dren and students in other democ- 
racies enjoy academic freedom, an 
increasing number of American citi- 
zens of every religious commitment 
are beginning to ask how freedom of 
choice in education can be achieved 


in our nation. Because of consti- 
tutional prohibitions rooted in the 
hate-filled era of nativism and 
know-nothingism, and because of 
sociological and psychological con- 
ditions, efforts to achieve direct 
government subsidization of the 
church-related school of the stu- 
dent’s choice would encounter con- 
siderable resistance. 

For this reason, individuals who 
are interested in liberty, and more 
specifically in academic freedom, 


are advocating the adoption of a 
plan that would provide direct edu- 
cational grants to parents and stu- 
dents. Under this plan, the federal 
and/or state government would give 
educational grants directly to par- 
ents and students to enable them 
to pay tuition, at least in part, in 
the school of their choice. This plan 
follows the principle and practice 
incorporated in virtually every so- 
cial welfare program adopted in the 
last thirty years. 

Under the provisions of the Old- 
Age Assistance program, for exam- 
ple, the needy aged person is the 
recipient of its benefits. He alone 
is subsidized. If he spends the gov- 
ernment subsidy at Gimbels, Sears, 
or J. C. Penney, the governmient 
does not subsidize these stores. If 
he spends his subsidy at Milwau- 
kee’s Jewish Home for the Aged, 
government does not subsidize this 
church-related institution. 

The federal government granted 
the same freedom of choice to vet- 
erans under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
Veterans were not forced to con- 
form to the philosophical and the- 
ological orientation of state colleges 
as a condition for sharing in public 
education benefits. With govern- 
ment-granted educational subsidy 
in hand, veterans were free to at- 
tend the 474 Protestant, the 265 
Catholic, the five Jewish institu- 
tions of higher education. So unre- 
stricted, as a matter of fact, was the 
principle of freedom of choice in 
education that approximately 36,- 
000 veterans sought and received 
training as Protestant ministers un- 
der the terms of the G. I. Bill. 

The principle of freedom of 
choice is incorporated in a large 
number of welfare programs. Each 
such program gives the individual 
recipient complete freedom of 
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choice as to where he will spend the 
government subsidy. He is not com- 
pelled to make his purchases at 
state stores, shops, or institutions; 
he can purchase his needs at private 
stores, shops, or institutions, not 
excluding the church-related. This 
principle of freedom is found in 
programs for the needy aged, the 
unemployed, the dependent child, 
the blind, the permanently and to- 
tally disabled; and in programs for 
the transportation of children, and 
for the education of war orphans 
and congressional page boys. 


P ROGRAMS WHICH incorporate the 
direct grant plan have more ad- 
vantages than can be noted here. 
However, attention should be called 
to one. When government gives a 
grant to the individual person, it 
subsidizes only the citizen. It does 
not subsidize Gimbels, or Sears, or 
Milwaukee’s Protestant Home for 
the Aged. In such welfare programs, 
the terms of the law establish only 
a government-citizen relationship. 
Consequently, such welfare pro- 
grams create no basis for govern- 
ment control of Gimbels or Har- 
vard. And if the school attended by 
a government-subsidized student is 
church-related, the church-state is- 
sue cannot be raised. 

This advantage of the direct 
grant plan was underscored by the 
President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion beyond the high school when, 
in urging support of the tax credit 
plan (one form of personal sub- 
sidy), it said that the plan could 
be adopted “without raising the is- 
sue of ‘church-state’ relations.” 
This explains also why the Supreme 
Court declared in the Everson 
(1947) case that in transporting 
children to church-related schools 
“the state contributes no money to 


the schools. It does not support 
them. Its legislation . . . does no 
more than provide a general pro- 
gram to help parents get their chil- 
dren, regardless of their religion, 
safely and expeditiously to and 
from accredited schools.” Had the 
State of New Jersey not paid the 
bus fare, the children’s’ parents 
would have been forced to do so, 
and not the school the children at- 
tended. 


‘Te CONSTITUTIONAL doctrine 
needs to be emphasized. When gov- 
ernment makes direct grants to 
veterans who attend church-related 
colleges, or to parents whose chil- 
dren attend church-related schools, 
it does not aid or support these 
schools. That is to say, no tax 
money is used to aid or support reli- 
gious institutions. It is the use of 
tax funds in direct aid or support of 
religious institutions or activities 
that is prohibited by state consti- 
tutions and the Supreme Court’s 
Everson absolute separation doc- 
trine. (Some state constitutions 
prohibit indirect aid also.) This 
does not mean that a religious in- 
stitution may not benefit by the 
conditions of freedom—conditions 
which enable voluntary associa- 
tions, religious and non-religious 
alike, to function freely and to ac- 
commodate citizens who, in the ex- 
ercise of their free choice, seek the 
services these associations offer. (It 
should be noted that the absolutism 
of Everson was moderated in the 
Zorach case of 1952.) 

If, as a result of the federal gov- 
ernment’s policy of subsidizing the 
education of all veterans regardless 
of the school attended, Southern 
Methodist University, for example, 
enjoyed a much-desired increase in 
student enrollment, the university, 
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to be sure, benefited by the G. I. 
Bill. But this is not the kind of aid 
or benefit that is prohibited by the 
separation doctrine. This aid is not 
monetary. It is an incidental bene- 
fit contingent upon the conditions 
of freedom which enable govern- 
ment-subsidized students to attend 
the school of their choice. 

Objection to this kind of benefit 
for religious institutions is based on 
the philosophy of the monolithic or 
absolute state. This philosophy 
has no room for voluntary associa- 
tions which, in the history of our 
nation, have always enjoyed the in- 
cidental benefits which flow from 
the conditions of a free, heterogene- 
ous society. 


,— ARE MANY Americans who 
are dedicated to freedom. Their 
dedication is genuine; it is indivis- 
ible. And because their dedication 


to freedom is genuine and indivis- 
ible they subscribe to freedom of 
choice in education and to academic 
freedom in the pursuit of truth. 


There are other Americans who, 
though they pretend to be liberals, 
are opposed to freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion in the choice of 
school. They demand freedom for 
themselves, but deny it to their fel- 
low citizens. Their defense of free- 
dom is selective; their dedication to 
freedom is not indivisible, and 
hence it is not genuine. They are 
liberal absolutists. 

At a time when the survival of 
our nation is threatened by the 
growing scientific potential of the 
Soviet Union, an educational policy 
that obstructs the full development 
of our brainpower by discriminating 
against children and students who 
exercise their constitutional rights 
in the choice of an independent 
school is little short of national sui- 


cide. “If present trends continue,” 
reports The New York Times on 
July 23, 1959, “ten years from now 
the Soviet Union will lead the 
United States in many broad areas 
of science and will be far ahead of 
this country in terms of trained man- 
power.” In the development of 
scientific devices for destructive pur- 
poses, the USSR has already out- 
stripped us, yet, strangely, we crip- 
ple the nation’s efforts to meet the 
Soviet challenge by penalizing chil- 
dren and students because of their 
thoughts and beliefs. A cynical ob- 
server might well remark that we 
seem ready to endanger the freedom 
of the whole free world rather than 
to grant full freedom to mind and 
freedom of religion to American 
children and students who pursue 
truth in schools not under political 
control. 

We cannot fight tyranny with a 
denial of freedom —and win. If, 
while we harness our nation in de- 
fense of freedom, we nevertheless 
suppress more and more of the free- 
doms of our people by coercing con- 
formity to an expanding number of 
state - established orthodoxies, we 
are embracing the tyranny we pro- 
fess to abhor. Freedom cannot 
survive in a context of enforced con- 
formity. If we are to preserve free- 
dom, moreover, we cannot preserve 
it on a selective basis. A nation can- 
not remain half free and half sub- 
ject to enforced conformity. 

A violation of freedom has two 
victims—the man whose freedom is 
violated and the man who violates 
the freedom of his fellow citizen. 
Those who deny freedom to others 
become more and more intolerant of 
new and different ideas, more and 
more conformitarian, more and 
more absolutist in their thinking. 
A nation infected with this virus 
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becomes stultified. The more people 
are forced to think in conformity, 
the more they become, as De Toc- 
queville feared for our democracy, 
“a flock of timid and industrious 
animals.” 

If parents of independent-school 
children, in their capacity as citi- 
zens, strive through the dialogue 
and the democratic process to se- 
cure equal or proportionate educa- 
tional benefits for their children, 


they will be rendering a notable 
service for the preservation of free- 
dom in our nation. They will also 
be taking a first important step to 
make possible the fuller intellectual 
development of all the nation’s chil- 
dren and young men and women. 
They will be fulfilling obligations as 
citizens under a government of 
limited powers which must, under 
the Constitution, recognize the 
rights and liberties of the citizen. 


Deelude to Cai 
/ retude lo am pus 


BY JAMES F. HURLEY 


Wy little sister might have asked me sooner 
to push her on the rusty swings that hang 
among our orchard rows—although in June her 
strings of heart, attuned by love that sang 


the quiet ballad of a child’s ador- 

ing, could not fully demonstrate her zeal. 
Then, on that autumn day, and just before 
I hurried through a final home-cooked meal 


(return to college chores had prompted speed), 
she came and shyly begged that I would swing 
her to September air. The learned Bede, 

of all my favorites, could hardly bring 


a man to acquiesce so solemnly. 
From then, I knew that love prevails at three. 





What Is the Aim of Catholic 


Education 2 


by Richard W. Rousseau, S.J. 





Is intellectual formation or 
devotional training the main 
goal of Catholic education? 





Waren CATHOLICs indulge in edu- 
cational self-criticism, as they have 
been doing recently, it is helpful to 
keep in mind that American educa- 
tion is an extremely complex affair 


and that black and white state- 
ments can as often be wrong as 
right. To say, for example, that 
Catholic education is inferior to 
non-Catholic is a statement so 
broad that in the face of complex 
reality it is meaningless. 

If at the present time no Cath- 
olic institution of higher learning 
has as yet reached the level of com- 


petence of the best’ non-Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher learning, it re- 
mains equally true that there are 
scores of lesser non-Catholic insti- 
tutions that are not as good as the 
best Catholic ones. This same in- 
volved interrelationship holds true 
on other educational levels as well. 

If there has been some Catholic 
irritation at recent self-criticism, 
this may be due to the fact that all 
comparisons are odious. Instead of 
comparing ourselves with other in- 
stitutions as if we were in some kind 
of foot-race, why not compare our- 
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selves with an educational ideal? 
Once the ideal is admitted and every 
effort is being made to reach it, then 
it is no disgrace to say that it has 
not as yet been fully attained. 

In attempting to clarify such an 
educational ideal, open discussion 
and interchange of ideas are abso- 
lutely necessary. It is hard to see 
how Catholic educational institu- 
tions scattered by the hundreds 
over the fifty states could achieve 
any kind of common clarity without 
a public discussion. Furthermore, 
since no educational system oper- 
ates in a vacuum and since we all 
have a great deal to learn one from 
the other, discussion with our non- 
Catholic educational confreres is 
aiso essential. 

One of the areas in Catholic edu- 
cational theory that needs clarifica- 
tion, refinement, call it what you 
will, is one which is receiving more 
and more attention today, namely, 
the relationship between the devo- 
tional and the intellectual in Amer- 
ican Catholic education. Where ex- 
actly does our ideal lie? 


| * HIS BOOK, The Proximate Aim 
of Education (Bruce, 1958), Father 
Kevin O’Brien, C.SS.R., clearly fa- 
vors the devotional over the intel- 


lectual. He writes: “Some whom, 
for convenience we have called the 
Intellectualists, consider that the 
school’s proximate and immediate 
end is to provide intellectual forma- 
tion, which end, however, would be 
regarded as subordinate to moral 
perfection; in this view, cultivation 
of moral virtue belongs only to the 
integral role of the school.” To this 
he objects: “It was submitted as the 
clear mind of the popes that the 
school has as its immediate and es- 
sential end the religious formation 


of the child.” 


Certain Catholic educators lay the stress 
on devotional training but Father Richard 
W. Rousseau, S.J., feels that this policy is 
motivated by a fear of the intellectual. He 
holds that this is an exaggerated fear and 
offers three basic principles for a simple, 
clear educational ideal that is at once at- 
tractive and stimulating. Father Rousseau 
is chairman of the department of theology 
at Boston College. 


Father Leo Ward, C.S.C., in his 
book New Life in Catholic Schools 
(Herder, 1958), states the case for 
the other side with equal clarity: 
“What is the major, dominating, 
overwhelming end and aim of Cath- 
olic schools? Our Catholic 
schools were set up to save the faith 
and morals of our boys and girls. 
... They were not set up to produce 
learning at all, let alone scholarship 
or an abiding interest in learning 

. . to this day many a Catholic 
school is a cross between a mission, 
a parish and a school.” Though he 
understands the historical reasons 
for this, he deplores the fact that 
such conditions should have lasted 
beyond what was an emergency 
stage. He feels that thus “the best 
has become the enemy of the good.” 
He hopes that if a suitably challeng- 
ing educational ideal can be pre- 
sented to the thousands of good 
nuns, priests and lay teachers, a 
new zeal for learning may arise. He 
attempts to present such an ideal 
and calls it the ideal of “Christian” 
learning. 

In his recent article in Common- 
weal (June 12, 1959), entitled “On 
Catholic Education,” Dom Aelred 
Graham, O.S.B., attempts to pre- 
sent both the devotional and the in- 
tellectual tendencies as legitimate 
Catholic educational positions. 
“Thus, at one level of Catholic 
thought, education is approached in 
the spirit of an apostolate. From 
this point of view, Catholic schools 
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are only secondary centers of en- 
lightenment where young people 
can learn unhindered the best that 
has been thought and said on any 
given subject. Primarily these 
schools might be regarded, in some 
measure at least, as institutions for 
soul saving, where information is 
screened from disturbing elements, 
protection given against the sophis- 
tries and blandishments of a God- 
less intellectualism, and the youth- 
ful mind provided with what may be 
useful to it in its brief passage 
through this world. . . . Others by 
contrast, embodying the incarna- 
tional emphasis of St. John and the 
Greek Fathers, will rejoice again 
with St. Paul in the liberty of spirit 
which responds eagerly to all that 
is true or lovely or of good report, 
from whatever source it may come. 
Each of these emphases, given loy- 
ally to the Church’s teaching au- 
thority is authentically Catholic: 
they fulfill and complement one an- 
other.” 


— are serious difficulties with 


Father O’Brien’s position. It is 
based on an appeal to authority, 
which appeal remains somewhat un- 
convincing. Most scholars would 
admit that determining the “clear 
mind of the popes” is not always an 
easy matter, and in trying to do so 
for the lengthy period extending 
from Leo XIII to today one would 
require a vast amount of document- 
ation. Father O’Brien gives only a 
few disparate paragraphs and sen- 
tences. Mos’ scholars would also 
admit that the meaning of any pub- 
lic document becomes clear only in 
its context, documentary and his- 
torical. 

Father O’Brien tells us nothing 
of the content of the rest of the doc- 
ument from which he selects a sen- 


tence, nor of the historical back- 
ground of the text itself. It is only 
too clear that a papal allocution de- 
livered during a period of intense 
anti-clerical activity in some Euro- 
pean country against free or Cath- 
olic schools (as only recently in the 
Belgian Affaire Collard), would 
stress the religious purposes of 
Catholic schools, and would have to 
be interpreted in that light. 

By using a similar method of quot- 
ing briefly from the popes out of con- 
text, it would be possible to prove 
that the immediate end of Catholic 
hospitals is eternal salvation and 
thus open the way to the conclu- 
sion that if the medical attention 
given there is inefficient or incom- 
petent, this is unfortunate perhaps, 
but not too important, since, after 
all, what is medical care in compari- 
son with eternal life. Such a con- 
clusion is, of course, horrifying, but 
the educational argument follows 
quite the same lines. 

There is good reason for thinking 
that a thoroughly documented, con- 
textual study of the educational 
statements of the recent popes, par- 
ticularly those of the scholar popes 
Pius XI and Pius XII, would show 
that in their minds the devotional 
formation of the student is the re- 
mote end of schools, whereas the 
training of his mind is the immedi- 
ate end of schools, particularly on 
the college and university level. 
This distinction is vital to this en- 
tire matter. 

As for Father Ward’s critique of 
the “devotional” position, it seems 
sound indeed. The only difficulty is 
that when he gets around to propos- 
ing his own educational ideal, 
“Christian” learning, this becomes 
so entangled in verbose explana- 
tions and a confusing identification 
with the debated question of a 
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“Christian” philosophy, that it loses 
that simplicity and clarity so essen- 
tial for a stirring challenge. 

Dom Aelred Graham has very ac- 
curately delineated these two posi- 
tions, and he is quite right in say- 
ing that they are both legitimate 
Catholic positions. Unfortunately, 
however, he failed to mention one 
important thing: that there is one 
basic condition that needs be pres- 
ent so that these two positions can 
be both legitimate and complemen- 
tary, and that is that they both be 
found at the same time in one and 
the same school or educator. 


ie WOULD SEEM a fair conclusion 
then that not only is there a certain 
amount of confusion concerning the 
relationship of the devotional and 
the intellectual in American Cath- 
olic education, but that a large 
number of American Catholic edu- 
cators seem to have decided that the 
safest course is to emphasize the de- 
votional. This by no means implies 
that this is the only major problem 
in that educational system, nor that 
this tension is the only anti-intel- 
lectual force acting upon it. Read, 
for instance, Jacques Barzun’s re- 
cent book The House of Intellect 
(Harper, 1959). 

However, when the statements of 
those Catholic educators who 
strongly emphasize the devotional 
are closely examined or when the 
pre-suppositions at work in their 
everyday educational decisions are 
observed, it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that they are driven by 
a kind of fear of the intellectual. As 
far as can be determined, this is a 
reaction against the “evils” of the 
intellectual life. 

These educators have heard of 
artists, sculptors, painters who led 
dissolute lives, who sometimes de- 


ctroyed themselves with dope and 
drink; they have heard of those edu- 
cated men whose every sentence 
was a sneer, who were proud, ob- 
stinate, self-willed; of those educa- 
tional and artistic centers where 
group morals were so bad that they 
sometimes warranted action by the 
police; they have heard how often 
men of science have attacked the 
position of the Church, how the 
early evolutionists, for example, 
scoffed at man’s spiritual nature; of 
how all atheists are educated men, 
whose trained intelligences lead 
them to scoff at the holy; they have 
heard how certain academic centers 
of the country seem to be the breed- 
ing ground for mature opposition to 
the teachings of the Church. How- 
ever true some of these individual 
facts may be, this gloomy picture is 
obviously exaggerated. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is of such stuff 
that images are made, and images 
have a way of being persistent. 

A book such as The Unsilent 
Generation (QO. Butz, ed., Rinehart, 
1958), unfair and distorted though 
its picture of Princeton may be, 
does harm by quietly reinforcing the 
above in the minds of many reli- 
gious-minded people. This results 
in the anomaly of educational insti- 
tutions being run for educational 
purposes by religious-thinking peo- 
ple, many of whom are, for what 
they conceive to be religious rea- 
sons, confusedly anti-intellectual. 
Thus the routine lecture on yel- 
lowed pages, the schematic, insuffi- 
cient textbooks, the underdeveloped 
libraries, the insistence on defen- 
sive aspects of almost everything, 
including religion, the harsh use of 
the Roman Index even when legiti- 
mate permissions are available, the 
insistence that all education take 
place in the four walls of a class- 
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room, the overemphasis upon au- 
thority, the policy that teacher 
knows best and makes all the deci- 
si0Ons. 

It would be as useless to deny 
that there is some basis at least to 
the exaggerated fears mentioned 
above, as it would be to attempt to 
meet them with severe, negative 
criticism. Father Ward makes an 
excellent point when he says that 
such attitudes will change only 
when they are shifted into proper 
perspective through the balancing 
effect of a positive alternative. His 
own alternative, “Christian” learn- 
ing, did not, at least according to 
his own explanations, sufficiently 
solve the problem. The following 
then is an attempt to lay down 
three basic principles from which it 
is hoped to construct a relatively 
simple, clear educational ideal that 
will be at once attractive and stimu- 
lating. Others, perhaps with more 
experience, may be able to carry it 
on and make it even more attractive 
and stimulating. It will, at the same 
time, attempt to show that these 
principles can be found and amply 
verified in the educational writings 
of Cardinal Newman. 


Tue FIRST basic principle is this: 
Since grace does not destroy nature 
but builds upon it, everything natu- 
ral is good and true. This has noth- 
ing to do with the recent “Incarna- 


tionalistic’’ movement in the 
Church. It is something which has 
been taught and lived by the 
Church for centuries. Recent stud- 
ies have merely re-emphasized a 
basic truth. Down through her his- 
tory, the Church has shown herself 
as the champion of culture. In his 
Idea of a University, Cardinal New- 
man says, “I cannot feel any doubt 
myself, gentlemen, the Church’s 


true policy is not to aim at the ex- 
clusion of literature from secular 
schools, but at her admission into 
them. Let her do for literature in 
one way what she does for science 
in another; each has its imperfec- 
tions and she has a remedy for each. 
She fears no knowledge, but she 
purifies all; she refuses no element 
of our nature, but cultivates the 
whole.” . 

It was the Church which placed a 
pagan temple as the dome of her 
greatest basilica. It was the Church 
that in large measure inspired the 
hoarding and creation of artistic 
and literary treasures through the 
Dark Ages. No one with a genuine 
understanding of Catholic thought 
could deny that it admits all knowl- 
edge as good, all human truth as de- 
sirable, all activity of the human 
mind as worthwhile. 

As Cardinal Newman says in his 
essay “Christianity and Scientific 
Investigation,” “what an empire is in 
political history, such is a university 
in the sphere of philosophy and re- 
search. ... It maintains no one de- 
partment of thought exclusively, 
however ample and noble, and it 
sacrifices none. It is deferential and 
loyal, according to their respective 
weight, to the claims of literature, 
of physical research, of history, of 
metaphysics, of theological science. 
It is impartial toward them all, and 
promotes each in its own place and 
for its own object. It is ancillary 
certainly and of necessity to the 
Catholic Church; but in the same 
way that one of the Queen’s judges 
is an officer of the Queen’s and 
nevertheless determines certain le- 
gal proceedings between the Queen 
and her subjects. It is ministrative 
to the Catholic Church first because 
truth of any kind can but minister 
to truth, and next, still more, be- 
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cause nature will pay homage to 
grace and reason cannot but illus- 
trate and defend Revelation; and 
thirdly, because the Church has a 
sovereign authority, and when she 
speaks ex-cathedra, must be obeyed. 
But this is the remote end of a uni- 
versity; the immediate end (with 
which alone we have to do) is to se- 
cure the due disposition, according 
to one sovereign order and the cul- 
tivation in that order, of all the 
provinces and methods of thought 
which the human intellect has 
created.” 


A SECOND basic principle must 
now be introduced: Something good 
and true does not stop being so be- 
cause someone misuses it. This may 
be a truism, but, unfortunately, it 
is more often admitted in theory 
than it is in practice. Absolutely 
anything, automobiles, movies, 
planes, houses, paintings, etc. can 
be used for evil purposes. But that 
does not mean that they do not 
have a normal, legitimate use. As 
Cardinal Newman says in his essay 
“A Form of Infidelity of the Day,” 
“.. . this is not surely a heavy im- 
putation on them (the sciences) to 
say that they, as other divine gifts 
may be used to wrong purposes, 
with which they have no natural 
connection, and for which they were 
never intended; and that, as in 
Greece the element of beauty, with 
which the universe is flooded, and 
the poetical faculty, which is the 
truest interpreter, were made to 
minister to sensuality; as, in the 
Middle Ages, abstract speculation, 
another great instrument of truth, 
was often frittered away in sophis- 
tical exercises; so now, too, the de- 
partment of fact, and the method 
of research and experiment which is 
proper to it, may for the moment 


eclipse the light of faith in the im- 
agination of the student, and be 
degraded into the accidental tool, 
hic et nunc of infidelity. I am as 
little hostile to physical science as 
I am to poetry or metaphysics; but 
I wish ior studies of every kind a 
legitimate application.” 

As far as the intellectual life is 
concerned, it is its very high truth 
that lays it open to abuse. After all, 
a very good case could be made out 
against the monastic religious life of 
the Church in the form of a cata- 
logue of abuses by various monk’s 
in sundry parts of the world. It was 
just such an accumulation of in- 
stances that bulwarked the Refor- 
mation’s opposition to this religious 
life. Even a novice in the convent, 
however, could refute this argument 
by showing that as long as men are 
men, there will be evil around, but 
this does not render institutions 
dedicated to the loftiest ideals sud- 
denly suspect and reprobate. 

In other words, anyone who ap- 
preciates the truth of the religious 
life bristles at the suggestion that 
weaknesses in it, however deplor- 
able these may be in themselves, 
make it evil by nature and an object 
of hatred or at least sterile suspi- 
cion. So with the intellectual life, 
it too can be abused but this does 
not destroy its basic truth and de- 
sirability. Those who are genuinely 
aware of its tremendous value also 
bristle when some people cast asper- 
sions on culture and the intellectual 
life or when those supposedly dedi- 
cated to them show by their actions 
that they have only an active disin- 
terest in them. When this is done 
for motives apparently religious, 
this makes it all the harder to bear. 
Basically it is a refusal to make a 
distinction between truth and its 
abuse, a distinction that is readily 
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made, however, in cases such as the 
question of the religious life men- 
tioned above. 

Cardinal Newman in his essay 
“Discipline of Mind” has a passage 
that is apropos, “We shall be able to 
point out to you in proof that zeal 
for knowledge may thrive even un- 
der the pressure of secular callings; 
that mother wit does not necessarily 
make a man idle, nor inquisitiveness 
of mind irreverent; that shrewdness 
and cleverness are not incompatible 
with firm faith in the mysteries of 
Revelation; that attainment in lit- 
erature and science need not make 
men conceited, nor above their sta- 
tion, nor restless, nor self-willed.” 

To sum up: Things intellectual 


are good and true in themselves and 
do not cease being desirable because 
some people misuse them. 

This brings us to the third basic 
principle, the principle of sovereign 
truth: Truth cannot be contrary to 


truth. There are times when one 
truth can appear to be opposed to 
another, but if it is genuinely true, 
this appearance will gradually dis- 
appear and the basic unity re- 
emerge. In problems such as this 
sometimes patience is needed, some- 
times a prudent adventurousness. 
Cardinal Newman says as much in 
his essay “Christianity and Scienti- 
fic Investigation,” “What I would 
venture to recommend to theolo- 
gians when their attention is drawn 
to the subject of scientific investi- 
gation—is a great and firm belief in 
the sovereignty of truth. Error may 
flourish for a time, but truth will 


prevail in the end. The only effect 
of error is ultimately to promote 
truth. Theories, speculations, hy- 
potheses are started; perhaps they 
are to die, still not before they have 
suggested ideas better than them- 
selves. These better ideas are taken 
up in turn by other men, and, if 
they do not yet lead to truth, never- 
theless they lead to what is still 
nearer the truth than themselves; 
and thus knowledge on the whole 
makes progress.” Thus truth in 
thinking can only complement truth 
in living; for truth cannot be op- 
posed to truth. 

A recognition of the truth and de- 
sirability of things cultural and in- 
tellectual, a refusal to be put off by 
occasional misuse of them, a hunger 
for more and more of the truths of 
God’s creation, these are all ele- 
ments which go into the formation 
of a positive ideal of Christian learn- 
ing, one which cannot help but com- 
plement the devotional. Once sus- 
picion and doubts have been laid 
aside, tremendously exciting areas 
of knowledge begin to unfold to 
grammar school student and _ re- 
search scientist alike. Christian 
searching into the truths, beauties, 
complexities and wonders of a God- 
created, God-governed universe is 
really only the taking possession of 
a heritage. The universe is a book 
God has given to man, and surely 
He intends that it be read. 

A motto for our Catholic schools 
might then be: the pursuit of sov- 
ereign truth, truth in living and 
truth in thinking. 





Social Protest 
in 
‘A Raisin in the Sun’? 


by Theophilus Lewis 


Av THE END of every theatrical season, when the time arrives to 
award prizes and distribute ribbons of merit, at least one play be- 
comes the subject of a controversy that lasts well into the summer. 
The usual issue is whether the prize-winning play deserved the 
honor or a more deserving play was denied the accolade. Admirers 
of the winning play applaud the judges as men of wisdom and 
superior taste while the partisans of the runner-up denounce them 
as nincompoops. This year the controversial play is A Raisin in 
the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s drama of a Negro family struggling 
for survival. 

The current annual hassle is as acrimonious as usual and is 
complicated by peculiar circumstances. The most coveted honors 
are the Pulitzer Prize and the Critics Circle Award. This year the 
Pulitzer judges decided that J.B., a religious drama based on the 
Old Testament story of Job, was the outstanding play of the 





Sidney Poitier portrays Walter 
and Claudia McNiel his mother 
in A Raisin in the Sun. 
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season while A Raisin in the Sun 
garnered the Critics Circle Award. 
Since both prizes were originally in- 
tended to reward the best play of 
the year, the donor’s divergence of 
choice is a source of virulent dis- 
pute. Obviously there cannot be 
two best plays. 

The day after the play opened, all 
seven of the critics who write for 
daily newspapers wrote favorable 
notices, some of them “rave re- 
views.” Reading their reviews, one 
can visualize Atkinson and Kerr 
throwing their hats in the air. A 
few weeks later, however, when they 
assembled to decide on the best 
play of the year, not one of the re- 
viewers for the dailies cast his ballot 
for A Raisin in the Sun. The tally 
was: A Raisin in the Sun—6, Sweet 
Bird of Youth—5, J.B.—5, A Touch 
of the Poet—3. If the critics of the 
dailies had voted as a bloc, either 
Sweet Bird of Youth or J.B. would 
have been the winning play. Their 
votes however were divided; three 
cast for the Tennessee Williams 
drama, two each for J.B. and A 
Touch of the Poet. The ballots that 
gave A Raisin in the Sun a plurality 
were cast by reporters for the wire 
services, writers for magazines, the 
astute critic for a socialist weekly 
and the reviewer for a horse paper. 
A switch of one strategic vote could 
have bestowed the award on either 
of the runner-up plays. 


——_— BY a brilliant cast, A 
Raisin in the Sun may easily be ac- 
cepted as a great play. The action, 
which occurs in a shabby flat on 


Chicago’s South Side, is packed 
with emotional tension that remains 
taut until the last line. The central 
character is Walter Younger, a 
Negro father who is worried be- 
cause, at the age of thirty-five, he 


The controversy still goes on. Is A Raisin 
in the Sun, chosen for the Critics Circle 
Award, a better play than J.B. which re- 
ceived the Pulitzer Prize? Theophilus Lewis 
does not settle the controversy but he does 
say that the Hansberry drama is one we can 
be proud to bequeath to posterity. Mr. 
Lewis is drama critic for America and edi- 
torial writer for The Interracial Review. 





can see no way to give his young 
son a better start in life than his 
father gave him. Walter’s problem, 
of course, is universal among 
fathers. 

Walter and his family live with 
his widowed mother, a_ stalwart 
matriarch who is the real head of 
the household. In the opening scene 
the widow is expecting a $10,000 
insurance check, the legacy of her 
deceased husband. Her relatives, of 
course, are all too eager to tell her 
how to spend it. Walter wants to 
buy a share in a liquor store, an ob- 
viously sound investment, while his 
younger sister, a pre-medical stu- 
dent, demands that a part of the 
money be set aside to finance her 
education. When the bickering gets 
too hot, the widow walks out of the 
house and does what she thinks is 
best for the family. 

Her decision, though essentially 
sound, confronts the family with a 
problem more serious than the one 
she had hoped to solve. The Young- 
ers’ flat is infested with vermin, in 
spite of their strenuous efforts at 
sanitary living, and so overcrowded 
that Walter’s son has no bed of his 
own. He sleeps in his mother’s bed 
in the early hours of the evening 
while the young lady of the family 
entertains her college friends and 
later shifts to a sofa in the living 
room when his parents are ready to 
retire. Hoping to provide the family 
with more ample living space, the 
widow makes a down payment on a 
house in the suburbs. While the 





ree 
A representative of the Better Neighborhood Association advises Mrs. Younger 
a Negro family is not wanted in the all-white neighborhood where she purchased 


a new home 


Youngers are preparing to move 
into their new home, their packing 
is interrupted by a white visitor 
who introduces himself as the repre- 
sentative of an organization known 
as the Better Neighborhood Associ- 
ation or a similar name. He ex- 
plains that the house the Youngers 
have purchased is located in an all- 
white neighborhood, and that its 
residents fear the community will 
deteriorate if a Negro family moves 
in. 

This partial synopsis, while it de- 
scribes the characters and their mo- 
tives and foreshadows the crisis, 
does not carry even a vague idea of 
the emotional impact of the play. 
Its reception on Broadway, among 
the lay audience as well as the crit- 
ics was one of unrestrained enthusi- 
asm. The play was an overnight hit. 


fy IS PROBABLE that the play was 
a striking success as a result of star 
appeal. Sidney Poitier, already es- 
tablished as a stellar TV and motion 
picture actor, offers a mercurial por- 


trayal of Walter Younger while 
Claudia McNeil achieves an aston- 
ishingly robust interpretation of the 
matriarch. Ruby Dee is admirably 


sensitive in the handling of Walter’s 
wife and Diana Sands is persuasive 
as his ambitious sister. While there 
can be no doubt that the play owes 
much of its success, especially in the 
box office sense, to a quartette of 
luminous performances, it is no less 
true that the author has given the 
stars substantial roles that chal- 
lenge their talents. Indeed, A 
Raisin in the Sun is quite likely to 
become a durable theater piece be- 
cause actors like to play it. 


Benen INVARIABLY the plays ac- 
tors like to perform are the ones 
the public like to see, which is no 
hindrance to their getting in 
French’s catalogue and on the cal- 
endars of summer theaters. In the 
case of a new play, the actors identi- 
fy themselves with the characters 
they represent, rather than the total 
play; but in the mind of the audi- 
ence, beholding a vivid performance, 
the actors, the characters and the 
story are fused in a single impres- 
sion. The audience is not in an 
analytical mood, does not see a pro- 
duction as a structure of skillfully 
morticed elements, but as a mural 
carved on a monolith, the figures 





THE 
and the stone appearing as one. 
Even experienced theatergoers, 
after a rewarding evening, can-rare- 
ly say whether they were impressed 
by distinguished acting or imagina- 
tive writing. Usually it is the for- 
Ask a random admirer of A 
Raisin in the Sun why it is an im- 
pressive drama, and the chances are 
that he will erupt in ecstatic praise 
of Sidney Poitier’s performance. 


mer 


W HAT WILL concern serious observ- 
ers of the theater is whether, aside 
from its popularity, the play has in- 
herent significance that makes it a 
timely and permanent contribution 
to our national drama. While its 
permanence is for the future to de- 
cide, there can be little doubt that 
the play is a unique contribution to 
the contemporary stage. While some 
modernists will call it a throwback 
to an outmoded style of drama- 
turgy, mature observers are as 
likely to welcome it as a return to a 
more wholesome and intelligible era 
of dramatic writing. For the better 
part of a generation our stage has 
been deluged with psychological 
drama—plays in which the principal 
characters were motivated by hid- 
den compulsions or childhood trau- 
ma. There are no Freudian implica- 
tions in A Raisin in the Sun, no 
clinical motivation, no symbolism. 
It is a straightforward social drama, 
at least superficially, written in a 
naturalistic style that is refreshing 
in its simplicity. 

Walter Younger, while obviously 
high strung and worried, is not a 
couch patient. He is mentally and 
emotionally upset, yes, but only as 
any sensible man would be in an 
economic blind alley. His young 
son shows no tendency toward de- 
linquency as a result of Oedipus 
vearnings, and his wife’s only frus- 
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tration is not enough money to bal- 
ance the family budget adequately. 
His mother is a Gibraltar of emo- 
tional stability. 

The Youngers are a rather repre- 
sentative Negro family, not as pros- 
perous as the top fifth nor as penu- 
rious as lower layers of their race. 
Their only dependable income is 
Walter’s pay as a chaufleur, eked 
out by his wife’s occasional earnings 
as a day worker. They live in a 
dilapidated apartment in a run 
down section of the city. Still, al- 
though incessantly bickering among 
themselves, their morale is high. 
While they are typically working 
class in income and surroundings. 
they are middle class in their think- 
ing; and somehow manage to keep 
Walter’s younger sister in college. 
If their skins were lighter they 
would be immediately recognized as 
a courageous American family striv- 
ing for higher status, which they 
are. 

The plight of the Youngers, en- 
filaded by economic insecurity from 
one side and by race prejudice from 
the other, offers the author obvious 
opportunities to indulge in propa- 
ganda for interracial justice. Miss 
Hansberry avoids a snare that has 
often tripped more _ experienced 
playwrights. Authors of social 
drama frequently make the mistake 
of dramatizing social injustice or 
crusading for its correction. Miss 
Hansberry wisely declines to usurp 
the function of the social reformer, 
the clergyman or the working poli- 
tician. She merely holds the mirro 
up to life, as the greatest English 
dramatist advised, allowing her au 
dience to supply the interpretation. 


Wons THE PLAY has the structure 
and substance of social drama, the 


emphasis is on character. The 





SOCIAL PROTEST IN ‘A 


Youngers are not guinea pigs 
manipulated to illustrate economic 
or racial inequity, although they are 
victims of both. They do not have 
to prove anything or conform to the 
author’s thesis, if she has any. They 
are interesting people, each invested 
with distinctive personality; each 
one’s conduct determined by per- 
sonal motives. Observing them, we 
are never concerned with what will 
happen to the Youngers. Our in- 
terest is centered on what each of 
the several members of the family 
will do. We see them embroiled in 
an apparently interminable intra- 
mural quarrel, doubting that family 
loyalty can hold them together, and 
we breathe easier when they close 
ranks against an outside enemy. 
That is when the play, as social 
drama, reaches its crisis. 

The real and decisive crisis is 
Walter’s spiritual ordeal, when he 
has to make a decision for the fam- 
ily. We have seen Walter faltering 
and stumbling, and now he must 
make a fatal decision. Here is a 
study of Negro character under 
pressure. Indeed, we see Negroes 
under pressure throughout the play. 
They often bend but never break. 
If there is a message in Miss Hans- 
berry’s drama it is that Negroes 
have to be tough to survive. 

The “message” is not under- 
scored or forced on the audience. It 
is implied rather than explicit, and 
only those who are already socially 
alert are likely to recognize its sig- 
nificance. Socially naive playgoers 
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are more likely to become too in- 
volved in the Youngers’ problems to 
discern their implications. The 
Youngers themselves, while they 


are intelligent and sensitive to eco- 
nomic pressures, seem unaware that 
they are engaged in a sociological 
race war. There is less social pro- 
test in the play (it is rather em- 
barrassing to admit) than there is 
in this commentary. 


| A CAPSULE description, A Raisin 
in the Sun is a drama of spiritual 
conflict, in the arena of Walter 
Younger’s soul, with an obbligato 
of social awareness. Although the 
obbligato is muted, some observers 
will hear it more distinctly than the 
essential melody, while others will 
be too absorbed in the story to no- 
tice either the melody or the ac- 
companiment. The different aspects 
of the drama will appeal to various 
tastes and temperaments for dif- 
ferent reasons; but few will come 
away from a performance unmoved 
by its total impact. 

A play that stirs the emotions of 
some observers, while pricking the 
conscience of others, A Raisin in 
the Sun has the distinguishing 
marks of first-rate drama. It carries 
an effective sermon for those who 
want to heed it without impairing 
its esthetic appeal. The critical 
honors and popular approval it has 
been accorded are well deserved. 
For it is a good play in its time 
and one we can be proud to be- 
queath to posterity. 
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os too many years, religious 
drama in America has been confined 
mostly to a very few professional 
productions of dubious value, of- 
fered by producers making a sort of 
“burnt oblation,” with all due re- 
luctance, in order to please the 
forces of organized religion. 

In order to cast a little hoped-for 
“two-way bread on the waters,” the 
occasional theater business man 
after a richly rewarded success or 
two might ostentatiously open some 
inane, historically obscure religious 
extravaganza. After its pitiful de- 
mise, our producer friend can por- 


Must Religious 


By Richard A. Duprey 
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tray himself as having done his 
pious duty and, of course, in so do- 
ing he manages to pick up a nice 
pocketful of ammunition for later 
damning the theological play as 
“N.G. Ticket Sales.” 

On the amateur level, we have 
suffered thousands of school pag- 
eants, ineptly written, haphazardly 
directed, half-heartedly acted, and 
lukewarmly received. All too often, 
attendance at a religious play has 
spelled penance and mortification of 
the flesh to some poor fellow who is 
summarily hauled away from the 
television just before the Friday 
night fights to attend a performance 
of the passion play in some drafty 
parish hall because little Swithin 
next door is playing Judas. (Never 
did like the kid. A sneak!) 

Time and time again we have 
seen good intention substituted for 
skill in religious plays and the con- 
temporary audience driven farther 
and farther from the magnificent 
ideals of religious drama. All too 
often, that which rather smugly 
calls itself God’s theater is like a 
madonna carved from a potato by a 
pious scullery maid .. . beautiful 
in its intent, but hardly edifying in 
its execution. 


Since LAUGHING throngs gathered 
in the streets of Chester and York 
(not Pennsylvania, but Merrie Old 


The success of J.B. and TV's Green [us 
tures shows that religious plays can appeal 
to mass audiences. If the Catholic religiou, 
drama is to capture the mass audience, says 
Richard A. Duprey, it must not be reluc- 
tant to introduce the earthy, the grotesque 
and the hilariously funny as it did in the 
Middle Ages. Mr. Duprey 
the theater department. 
Villanova University. 


is chairman of 


graduate division, 





England) to howl at the extrava- 
gances of Noah’s tipsy gossip wife, 
religious drama, even then short on 
artistic greatness, has been on a 
skid-slide to oblivion. 

Today’s equivalent of the “peas- 
ant” or “tradesman” will take his 
entertainment in the form of a de- 
crepit old television film or at an 
odoriferous sports arena in prefer- 
ence to that dreaded bore, the reli- 
gious play. In our times, to attend 
a religious drama means you’re 
either an ascetic, an indulgence 
seeker, or a relative. People find it 
inconceivable that a play dealing 
with God and man can be entertain- 
ing. There’s a feeling . . . a con- 
viction .. . that religion and joy are 
incompatible. As Catholics we know 
this is not so. In the oft quoted bit 
from Belloc: 


Wherever the Catholic sun doth shine 

There’s plenty of laughter and good red 
wine; 

At least I’ve always found it so 

Benedicamus Domino! 


Plays Be Penance? 


Some groups seeking to revitalize the religious theater give 
up the struggle and produce pious plays for the devout or 
poetic dramas for intellectuals. Yet there is a healthy trend. 
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selves into their own milieu. They 
made Noah an object of sympa- 
thetic understanding by endowing 
him with a shrew of a wife. Rather 
than whining some obscure Judean 
dialect, their Noah swore merrily by 
Saint John and talked of “sweet 
Christ.” The audience found mir- 
rored on the gaily caparisoned plat- 
forms a reflection of their lives even 
in the happenings of ten centuries 
before. They heard their neighbors 
in the accent of angels, and Roman 
soldiers, and in the profound utter- 
ances of saint and prophet. 

They found the common, the 
mundane, the truly human prob- 
lems of their own lives reflected in 
the stage which seemed creation’s 
mirror like the very cathedrals 
wherein the religious plays had 
formerly been enacted. 


r 

—_— the cathedrals which were 
once painted and gilded in the 
brave color of God’s spectrum, we 
prefer in somber gray. We seek the 
monochromatic, the dour, the zeal- 
ously joyless. We have lost both the 
impact of universal joy and the 
force of contemporaneousness. 

What is the state of our religious 
drama? Do we see Saint Joseph clad 
in the overalls of his trade, feeling 
the weight of problems much like 
ours on his broad shoulders or do 
we see some ancient Jew dressed in 
strange clothes intoning the now 
awkward sounding phrases of a re 
mote time and place? After all, the 
saint has passed from time to eter- 
nity and thus belongs to all ages. 
The gilded icon of another time has 
little to say on the stage whose art 
is the art of “the now.” 

At this point, however, one may 
argue that the theater is not for 
moralizing and therefore who cares 
whether or not we empathize with 
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Saint Joseph. The theater is a place 
for entertainment, for thrills, for 
beauty. Even in the religious thea- 
ter if its drama is not to become 
“theatrical religion,” the primacy of 
the recreative aspect must remain 
ever clear. 

Like the thirteenth-century 
showman we should not be reluc- 
tant to introduce the earthy, the 
grotesque, the hilariously funny, 
the somewhat vulgar, into our reli- 
gious plays. 

In capturing the God-man rela- 
tionship, and after all, what is reli- 
gion if not this, we must mirror all 
the common ingredients of human 
existence just as we attempt to cap- 
ture somehow a faint reflection of 
the flavor of divine life. 

Even the sinful, if not rendered 
enticing for the audience or bereft 
of its obvious error, has a place on 
our stage, for that which deals with 


the heart of sinful man cannot ig- 
nore his all too often besetting pas- 
sion. 

How did the writer of the Cruci- 


fixion play for the pinners and 
painters of York justify the cruel 
stretching of Christ to fit the in- 
correctly measured holes in the 
Cross? Was this grotesquerie in- 
jected merely to heighten the 
awareness of Christ’s physical suf- 
fering or was it, perhaps, to char- 
acterize men unwilling to rectify an 
error, even at the expense of their 
fellow man? Perhaps it was a bit of 
both. Whatever its avowed purpose 
may be, doesn’t its cruel and true- 
to-life characterization make it rele- 
vant and appalling if not appealing? 

Who cannot see himself in the 
soldiers’ careless bantering and in 
the barbarism in solving the prob- 
lem of the misplaced holes? It is 
just this sense of participation .. . 
this “there but for the Grace of God 


go 1” sense that has been tor som« 
centuries woefully absent. 


I, IS REMARKABLE, therefore, and 
worthy of note that this past season 
or two, both on and off-Broadway, 
there have been a number of fine 
plays, and less fine plays, which 
have sought to bring the religious 
problem into vital contact with life 
as we know it. 

On Broadway this year we have 
been given J.B., a strangely incon- 
clusive rendering of the Book of 
Job in which Archibald MacLeish 
struggles poetically with the prob 
lem of suffering. 

Like most of the artistic 
ments of this most impelling 
gious theme, MacLeish’s conclu- 
sions are garbled. There is, how 
ever, in this superbly theatrical play 
a basically religious orientation that 
keeps strange company with Gyps4 
Suzie Wong, Destry, and La Plume 
de Ma Tante. 

Also, on the main theatrical cir 
cuit we have seen a number of plays 
like the magnificent The Disen 
chanted and the equally impressive 
Sweet Bird of Youth, which have 
wrestled (though somewhat less di 
rectly and expertly) with theologi 
cal questions and the moral choice 
of men. 

Off Broadway we have seen the 
success of both Heloise and The 
Brothers Karamazov (in another of 
its several adaptations) as well a 
Graham Greene’s much discussed, 
often disliked The Plotting Shed. 
Television has supplied us with 
superb revival of Green Pastures 
classic religious drama. In most o! 
these cases, the secret . . . the key 
is immediacy and involvement 

Off-Broadway has also exhibited 
Graham Greene’s The Power and 
the Glory, based on his great novel 


treat 
reli 
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which deals with the priest whose 
awareness of his priesthood tran- 
scends his cowardice. 

Though in one sense it can be 
rightly stated that all worthwhile 
art is rooted in the world of reli- 
gious reality, the great degree of in- 
terest shown of late by the theater- 
going public in plays which speak 
directly of God is, to say the least, 
a surprising thing. It would be 
surprising if there arose a mere 
tolerance of such plays. as part of a 
regular program of theater-going, 
but today there occurs an even 
more remarkable phenomenon: peo- 
ple actually seeking to attend some 
of these plays. 


. 

Bence THE MEDIEVAL “plow jockey” 
sat with his family and a great box 
lunch on the church steps of Ches- 
ter and York for the pageant wag- 
ons to roll up with the good news of 
God and the joy of Christian fun, 


the theater has been bleeding out 
its religious heritage by insisting on 
somber, irrelevant period pieces. 
To be sure, there have been ef- 
forts on the part of a few men who 


blazed trails on behalf of the re- 
vitalization we look for today . 
Gheon, Claudel, and Obey in France 
... Fry, Sayers, and Greene in Eng- 
land... and the rather humanistic 
though Christian religious drama of 
Thornton Wilder as seen in Our 
Town and The Skin of Our Teeth. 
There have not been, however, 
any significant number of religious 
plays gaining the approval of the 
mass audience as television’s Green 
Pastures and the theater’s J.B. are 
giving signs of do.ng. Both of these 
undoubtedly will appear again and 
again in theatrical efforts on the 
grassroots level for years to come 
despite their problems of produc- 
tion. Recently in Germany, for in- 


stance, an all-German production 
of Green Pastures achieved great 
success despite the fact it was al- 
ways considered a “race play.” 


Te BriTisH Drama League and 
The Union Theological Seminary of 
America have done great work 
along the lines of exploring a “re- 
popularization” of religious drama 
as has the vigorous National Cath- 
olic Theater Conference, but it has 
been an uphill fight and it will con- 
tine to be so for some time. 

Many of the groups involved in 
the struggle toward this goal drop 
off into a cul-de-sac of special in- 
terest from time to time and con- 
tent themselves with producing 
pious plays for religious people or 
poetically religious plays for intel- 
lectuals. Despite these occasional 
lapses, there is a healthy trend to 
be detected. 

Whether or not this trend will 
continue so that we may be edified 
by solidly dramatic, competently 
executed religious plays in our pro- 
fessional theater depends on a num- 
ber of important factors. 

Naturally enough, the theater 
producers are not in business for 
philanthropic reasons. If they find 
support for good religious drama .. . 
box office support, the only kind 
that means anything in the profes- 
sional theater world . . . they will 
be more and more willing to encour- 
age the competent playwright who 
talks of absolutes in the theater. 
This in turn will encourage the 
playwright, who after all must eat, 
to evolve more and better scripts 
for the religious stage. He will no 
longer limit himself to plays brim- 
ful of the religious garb of myriad 
congregations for the high school 
and academy trade, but will turn 
his hand to serious, and now then, 
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profoundly moving plays for the 
adult theater. 


| — a—_— with our interest and our 
support, the religious drama will 
cease to be a pietistical, sentimental 
creature. Today it has all the ap- 
peal of a hair shirt for most of us. 
Perhaps it can rise from the rut 
where it has secured itself for the 
last four hundred years to become 
once again a telling force in the life 
of man. 

In order to do this, it must as- 
sume modern form. Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s Job character in J.B. means 
no less to us because he wears a 
business suit and converses with a 
marked New England twang. For, 
like all saints, canonized and un- 
canonized, who have shed the sad- 


dle of time, this brave man of 
Scripture is timeless. The stage in 
seeking eternal truth through the 
“larger than life” communication 
of essences and beauty should strive 
to render its characters as immedi- 
ate as love. 

With the introduction of truly 
Christian theatrical joy, our reli- 
gious theater which has all too often 
become a long-faced reflection of 
Port Royal and even Calvinism may 
move away from its straight-laced 
loneliness toward the bright lights 
of Broadway. Perhaps Greece’s an- 
cient wine-bibbing deity, Dionysius, 
can be put to the service of Christ. 
It will be the task of Christian 
critics, writers, performers, teach- 
ers, students, and perhaps most im- 
portantly audiences to see to this. 





Ronald 








Knox 


LIGHTNING 
MEDITATIONS 


“Ronnie” Knox, who died in 1957, had a genius for illuminating old, 
familiar doctrines with lightning flashes of wit and wisdom. Here he is 
at his best in some hitherto unpublished material which will appear in 
Lightning Meditations by Msgr. Ronald Knox, copyright 1959 by Evelyn 
Waugh, and published by Sheed & Ward. Inc... New York. 


THE ART OF BEING INDIGNANT 


The most personal document to be found in the Bible is the 
Epistle for Sexagesima Sunday (II Corinthians, xi, 19—xii, 9). 
Nobody likes to appear boastful, and St. Paul has our modern in- 
stinct of reticence; yet how to avoid boasting, when rival teachers 
claimed a hearing in the Corinthian Church, his pet missionary 
foundation? Too honest to mask his egotism under rhetorical de- 
vices, he admits that he is boasting, but apologizes for it; by prefer- 
ence, he says, he will boast of his “infirmities,” that is, humilia- 
tions. And one of those, I think, is the quality in himself he has 
just mentioned; “Does anyone feel a scruple? I share it. Is any- 
one’s conscience hurt? I am ablaze with indignation.” Elsewhere 
in his writings, “infirmity” is almost a technical term for the over- 
conscientiousness which is perpetually worried by other people’s 
behavior. St. Paul is a person who feels deeply, minds terribly 
perhaps too much? A weakness, if you like, but he will boast of 
it; it is part of his cross. 

How they fill us with embarrassment, our fellow-Christians who 
are always getting worked up over things we take calmly! “It’s a 
scandal” they say; “some protest must be made about it”; and 
we have so long grown accustomed to the scandal—some public 
defiance of Christian feeling, some weakness of attitude in high 
places; “What good do protests do?” we ask. “Does anybody really 
mind about resolutions passed at meetings, about letters to the 
paper?” Let us admit that we are sometimes in the right; to be 
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always up in arms over trifles is to 
lessen the rarity-value of your pro- 
tests; the modern public has grown 
distrustful of “pressure - groups.” 
And the habit of constantly airing 
your grievances, even your public 
grievances, is a danger to your 
peace of mind. 

And yet, how we despise in others 
the cynicism or the flabbiness 


FOR A CLIQUE 


Our Lord, when he lived on earth, 
was for all alike; the publican and 
the sinner could find access to him. 
And now, in the Holy Eucharist, 
he is for everybody still. What a 
thought-provoking thing it is, to 
stand in some big church on a Sun- 
day morning, and see the communi- 
cants streaming up to the altar 
rails! Here is a complete cross-sec- 
tion of humanity; here are all sorts, 
all wanting the same thing. And 
how much more impressive it would 
be if we could look into their hearts! 
Souls very near to God, saints al- 
most; daily communicants who are 
not nearly saints; people who go 
regularly, but in some cases grudg- 
ingly; people who only go now and 
again. And all alike are to receive 
the same thing. 

Our Lord used to preach even to 
his enemies. But even among the 
rough and tumble of the crowd who 
listened to him, what a lot of half- 
hearted disciples there must have 
been! Would he not have done bet- 
ter to gather round him a little 
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which simply “can’t be bothered” 
in a world so fertile of abuses! At 
least let us beware, as age creeps 
on, of a certain moral hardening 
which familiarity with the world is 
apt to breed in us. Let us not de- 
spise altogether the weakness in 
which God’s strength is made per- 
fect. 


OR FOR ALL? 


nucleus of really faithful souls? But 
no, he had something for everybody. 
So it is in the Holy Eucharist; you 
would think it would have been 
jealously reserved for a handful of 
the very elect, a gift so holy. But 
no; it is for the rough and tumble 
of us as well. 

How many of us reflect the splen- 
did impartiality of our Divine Re- 
deemer? To be sure, there will al- 
ways be those who have a first claim 
on us, and it would be wrong to 
neglect that claim by giving our- 
selves too freely to all comers. But 
isn’t it true, with most of us, that 
we like to keep as far as possible to 
our own small circle; “After all, 
what claim has So-and-so on me?” 
Especially the bores, the exacting 
people, the people who don’t appre- 
ciate us. .. . But how many of his 
listeners really appreciated Our 
Lord? As we come away from Com- 
munion, let us remember sometimes 
that the Christ it is our duty to 
imitate was too courteous this 
morning to turn us, even us, away. 


SPOTLIGHTING THE INDIVIDUAL 


By a coincidence, or something 
better, the feast of the Sacred 
Heart is followed up by a Sunday 


epistle and gospel which are full of 
comfort. The former invites us to 
throw back the burden of all our 
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anxiety on God, because he is con- 
cerned for us; the latter paints in 
the twin pictures of the lost coin 
and the lost sheep. One of the great- 
est imaginative difficulties about the 
Christian religion is that of realiz- 
ing that God cares individually for 
me. That, for St. Matthew, is the 
meaning of the Shepherd-symbol: 
“It is not your heavenly Father’s 
pleasure that one of these little ones 
should be lost.” The God whose 
Providence clothes each flower, de- 
cides the fate of each sparrow, must 
care for each of us. 

It is perhaps to tide us over this 
difficulty that Our Lord points to 
common, human situations in which 
one individual is spotlighted to the 
exclusion, momentarily, of the rest. 
In the anxiety of the search, the 
ninety and nine are forgotten; “My 
sheep, the one that is lost,” is all 
that matters. When I most need the 
grace of repentance, it is as though 
all the machinery of heaven were 


mobilized to supply it. And if that 
can happen, the whole doctrine of 
Providence is established; all my 
anxieties, however trivial, however 
foolish, can be thrown back into the 
bosom of God’s inexhaustible 
mercy. 

At the same time, St. Peter en- 
courages me to remember that my 
necessities are not the only neces- 
sities; the brotherhood I belong to 
pays, all the world over, the same 
tribute of suffering. God cares for 
me individually, but wants me to 
see myself as part of a whole. The 
missing sheep must not be left to 
stray, because the full tale of the 
flock would be incomplete without 
it; still more evidently, the ten coins 
on the bridal head-dress must be 
ten in number, no less. We aspire to 
salvation only as integral units of a 
redeemed Church; our sufferings are 
mites in the vast contribution of 
suffering by which the Church iden- 
tifies itself with Calvary. 


SAINTS HAVE A WAY WITH THEM 


The other day, they were cele- 
brating in France the fifth centen- 
ary of a famous act of justice. 
In 1456, more than twenty years 
after the death of Joan of Arc, an 
ecclesiastical court reversed the 
sentence by which she had been 
burned as a witch. No one can deny 
her a place among the heroines; she 
was only seventeen when she raised 
the siege of Orleans, only nineteen 
when she was presented at the 
heavenly Court. Yet controversy 
has raged over her claim to inspira- 
tion; she has numbered Lingard 
among her critics, Father Thurston 
among her champions. In 1909 she 
was beatified, and has since been 
raised to the altars of the Church. 


She has no match in the calen- 
dar; on no other occasion has the 
Church canonized a woman who 
habitually wore men’s clothes. That 
she should be a heroine with the 
feminists, with the resistance move- 
ments, does not occasion any sur- 
prise. That the Church should set 
its seal on her activities is more re- 
markable. There have been holy 
women who made history by the in- 
fluence they exercised on others; St. 
Elizabeth of Portugal, St. Catherine 
of Siena. But to rush, mail-clad, 
into battle, and in a commonplace 
war of dynasties—this is not true 
to form. We expect silence, retire- 
ment, preoccupation with heavenly 
things, as the passport to sanctity; 
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woman’s place, we have been led to 
believe, is in the cloister. Perhaps, 
too, a more intimate misgiving as- 
sails us; was Joan imitating Christ? 

The truth, it seems, is that the 
Spirit breathes where he will, not 
filling in some blue-print of the the- 
ologians. To obey her Voices was 
Joan’s vocation; and if we may be- 
lieve, pace the pacifists, that they 
did not tell her to do anything 


wrong, what business it is of ours 
to speculate whether the crowning 
of Charles VII was worth while? 
The Saints have a way with them, 
and in whatever odd circumstances 
their unique quality is displayed, 
the Church recognizes and acclaims 
it. The vocation is what matters; in 
venerating Benedict Joseph Labre, 
you do not quarrel with hygiene, 
nor, in venerating Joan, with peace. 


ANSWER THOSE LETTERS 


The other day, writing elsewhere, 
I suggested to my fellow clergy that 
the position of a priest is one which 
invites to idleness, and I have been 
taken to task for it. If I write about 
idleness on a Sunday, it will be real- 
ized that I am addressing the laity, 
who also have their temptations. 
Why is it that we always feel hurt 
when we are taxed with this par- 
ticular failing? Not so much, I 
think, because it robs us of a virtue 
as because it robs us of a grievance. 
Everybody likes to think of himself 
as over-worked: too well-bred to 
boast of our energy, we love to com- 
plain of our indispensability. It is 
difficult to complain that we never 
get a moment to ourselves when we 
are caught reading a detective 
story. 

Idleness does not necessarily 
mean continued relaxation. When 
we have demonstrably wasted an 
afternoon, we have the grace to be 
ashamed of ourselves. But there is 
a subtler form of idleness, which 
might be called mis-occupation; we 
work hard, but we neglect the pri- 


orities. We are engaged upon some 
task which “can wait,” and in the 
middle of it we remember some 
other task which we know to be 
more urgent, but mere vis inertiae 
forbids us to exchange this for that. 
Or we actually consider the rival 
claims of two duties, and choose, 
not the one which is more impor- 
tant, but the one which is less dis- 
agreeable. Answering letters, for 
example, is usually more disagree- 
able than something else which 
“needs doing.” And at the end of a 
day thus subtly misspent we can 
lay a flattering unction to our souls; 
life, we complain, is just “one thing 
after another.” But the real ques- 
tion is whether we did the things in 
the right order. 

Because idleness is only a sin of 
omission, we claim, often with jus- 
tice, that it is a venial fault. But is 
there any fault which adds up so 
ominously? At the end of Matthew 
XXV, the reprobate are condemned 
not for anything they have done, 
but for six things they have failed 
to do. 


IS BAD ART A SIN? 


Are there such things as good there only good and bad taste in 


and bad taste in religion? Or are 


connection with religion? The sub- 
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ject is one that could be discussed 
endlessly. Here, 1 am only posing a 
difficulty. 

We have all come across reposi- 
tory statues, revivalist hymns, 
pious books, and so on, which made 
us “curl up” with embarrassment. 
Since God has given us a sense of 
beauty, ought not everything used 
in his service to be of the best, so 
far as our imperfect craftsmanship 
can attain it? Since he wants to be 
approached with reverence, have we 
any right to “attract’”’ the public 
with cheap tunes and mawkish sen- 
timent? At which point in our dec- 
lamation we are interrupted by an 
objection from the slums, “After 
all, the people like it.” We stand 
accused, at once, of third-program 
standoffishness; religion is meant to 
bring men nearer to God, not to 
make aesthetes of them. What if 
“cultured people” are put off by 
these vulgarities? “‘Not many wise, 
not many mighty’—it is the old 
story. 

But there are still some irrecon- 
cilables who maintain their protest. 


ON MAKING 


Are we really Christians, most of 
us, if the program of the Gospel is 
so unlike the Christian life as we 
know it, the Christian life as we 
lead it? At the back of our minds 
we have the obstinate conviction 
that the effects of sanctifying grace 
ought to be observable more often 
than not; why do we have to point 
to a handful of people, the Saints, 
if we want to convince a neighbor 
that the Church is holy? 

“You do ill to pass judgment,” St. 
Paul says, “before the Lord’s com- 
ing.””’ God knows us better than we 
know ourselves; that is a terrifying 


If people like bad art, bad music, 
badly phrased prayers, it is because 
that is what you give them. Your 
duty is to educate them in better 
ways. Religion will mean more to 
them when you have made the set- 
ting of it religious. 

What I suspect is that when we 
talk like that we are confusing two 
separate grievances. Stained glass 
at its worst, tunes at their most 
sugary, are an offense against art, 
not directly against religion. Dis- 
courage such things by all means, 
eliminate them as far as you can 
do it without attacking the liberties 
of the common man; these are only 
the accessories of religion. Mean- 
while, is it certain that religion has 
no standards of its own; values of 
its own, to be tested not by the 
yard-stick of the theologian, but by 
the mystic’s divining-rod? May 
there not be prayer-attitudes, pulpit 
approaches, which are an offense 
against religion itself, because of 
their unreality? As the Oratorians 
say, I speak under correction. 


ALLOWANCES 


thought—we are so quick, most of 
us, to put a good color on our ac- 
tions. A terrifying thought, but 
when you apply it to the subject we 
are considering, it has a message of 
reassurance. 

You are puzzled by the failings 
of people around you; how eager 
they are for the soft option, how 
wanting in charity, how unforgiv- 
ing! You try to soften the effect by 
remembering your own weaknesses; 
but what is the use? The general 
unsatisfactoriness of human nature 
is but brought home to you the 
more. Yes, but take courage; you 
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do not know how much of another 
man’s conduct is due to weakness 
for which he should be pitied rather 
than blamed; you cannot gauge 
the strength of his temptation, 
or the honest self-deception which 
blinded him, or the half-forgotten 
grudge which contributed to the 
motive. 

All that God sees; God sees the 
grace he gave that man, perhaps 
not as a flame that burns his brow, 
but as a spark creeping among the 


embers of a difficult nature. And it 
may be, while you criticize, He is 
whispering ‘Well done!” 

Christ calls us to heroism; there 
is no advance on our side that will 
not meet with the invitation, “Come 
up higher.”” But he knows the stuff 
we are made of, remembers that we 
are dust. He makes allowances; and 
perhaps our faith would be less ex- 
ercised if we too made allowances, 
for one another and even for our- 
selves. 
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The Circulation Scramble Debases the Press 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Resa THE recently published life of Lord Northcliffe, combined with 
the coincidence that [ have just taken part in a BBC television discussion 
on the contemporary popular press, as initiated in Britain by Northcliffe, 
has set my mind turning on the Christian evaluation of that press. 

First a word about Northcliffe whose name may not be as familiar 
to the American reader as to the British. Alfred Harmsworth, as he was 
called until late in his life when he was ennobled as Viscount Northcliffe, 
was a journalistic and business genius. Malcolm Muggeridge has brilliantly 
described him as “the first and the greatest of all quiz-kids.” His natural 
flair happened to coincide with the potential demand of the time. He was 
not a man of education or any sort of intellectual profundity, but he vividly 
realized that the journalism of the end of the nineteenth century was hope- 
lessly out of touch with an era of ever more universal education. 

The reading public was no longer a minority of the privileged classes, 
but every man, woman and child. For these he planned light, popular, 
entertaining magazines which soon made him rich. But his great coup was 
the founding of the Daily Mail in 1896. In it news would be simple, direct, 
short and headlined in strong visual terms—all the goods in the shop- 
window, as it were. With immense potential circulation, money was no 
object, whether in news-getting or journalists’ payment. Not less impor- 
tant than news and news-comment were entertainment and reportage on 
the innovations of the day. It was a journalistic revolution. 

Northcliffe reaped not only the financial rewards of a genius which 
corresponded with his own tastes and interests, but a great political power. 
His voice and his views were heard by millions, and he personally wielded 
immense influence on policy in Britain for the first twenty years of the 
twentieth century. 

The legacy he left when he died in 1922, having crossed the border 
from sanity to insanity, was the modern popular press. 


Now THE FASCINATING thing is that Northcliffe was made by the spread 
of universal education, but he and his successors have proved a potent in- 
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fluence in keeping the education 
of the masses at an alarmingly low 
standard. 

It would, of course, be ridiculous 
to concentrate the whole blame for 
this on the popular press and maga- 
zine, but historically speaking it is 
a chief culprit. It has been in exist- 
ence for fifty years and more, and 
the relatively high standards set by 
Northclifie who could still view 
things in a Christian way — his 
mother to whom he was always de- 
voted was a strict Protestant—have 
steadily deteriorated. His fault lay 
not so much in what he himself put 
into his papers but in the principle 
that the paper and magazine must 
have mammoth circulations and 
corresponding advertising revenue 
by appealing to and entertaining 
the lowest common denominator 


readership. 
This is not to say that appealing 


to the masses is in itself a bad 
thing. In two respects it is a very 
good thing, as the Christian should 
himself be the first to see. 

In the first place, the humblest 
and least presuming person has a 
right to know what is going on and 
a right to entertainment by the 
written word. He has a right to be 
kept in touch with the world around 
him. In the second place there is a 
very real sense in which it may be 
said that the “man in the street”’ is 
a shrewder judge of what ought to 
be done than the expert. 

When Northcliffe took over, the 
written word was the preserve of 
the educated and privileged minor- 
ity —the “top people” and those 
who hung on to them. Their values 
were largely class values. Equally, 
the non-technical experts, the aca- 
demic men, the politicians, the 
higher civil servants were bound up 
with past traditions and often made 
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Lord Northcliffe’s coup was the founding 
of the first newspaper for the masses. His 
aim was laudable but he and his successors, 
in their mad race for mammoth circula- 
tions, have retarded the education of the 
masses. This is most evident in the manner 
in which the popular press presents sex. 
Michael de la Bedoyere tells how a noble 
aim has led to the degradation of the people. 





the most appalling mistakes as a 
consequence. 


Tue CHRISTIAN should never forget 
that every man, woman and child is 
created in the image of God Him- 
self, and while this God-reflection in 
every human being has to be 
brought out by life, environment 
and education, it takes far less than 
many think to make a good man a 
very shrewd judge of what is right 
and what is good and what is sensi- 
ble. It is the expert, the highly 
trained man who gets to know so 
much about the trees that he may 
fail to see the forest; it is the privi- 
leged person who, often quite un- 
consciously, judges human affairs in 
terms of the retention of his privi- 
leges. 

Without doubt the popular press, 
which Northcliffe pioneered, has been 
largely responsible for making the 
man-in-the-street aware of what 
needs to be done if the people of the 
world are to be treated as ends-in- 
themselves and not as means to- 
ward maintaining the shibboleths 
of nationalism, class-division, 
wealth and opportunity. Because of 
everyman’s God-implanted sense of 
goodness and justice, the cause of 
the underdog, whether nationally or 
internationally, makes good head- 
lines. In much the same way, be- 
cause the ordinary man tends to 
suspect his betters and authority 
generally, the popular press has 
found that it pays to be a kind of 
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gadfly or irritant to “the 
that be.” 

The benefit of all this agitation 
must have been enormous, and no 
one was better at it than North- 
cliffe himself who, however, allowed 
himself to imagine he was a super- 
man because he had discovered the 


powers 


way to keep other supermen in their 
ve ‘ 


Happily, our press-lords 
Northcliffe have failed to 
achieve a like political power, even 
over the electorate, and it is an ex- 
tremely good mark in favor of our 
popular press that it has stimulated 
a critical faculty which prevents it 
having decisive political or social 
power. 


place. 
since 


W HAT THEN HAS gone wrong? The 
educator, whether he works with 
the immense advantage of a spir- 
itual-moral basis or without it, 
knows only too well the difficulty in 
both imparting truth and goodness 
through knowledge and of stimulat- 
ing right and shrewd judgment on 
its basis. Could then anyone have 
expected that the press, even with 
the best will in the world, would 
have been able to do, through the 
dissemination of news and enter- 
ment, what schools and universities 
find so difficult? 

As a matter of fact, the popular 
press, even in the high-minded 
Northcliffe’s time, has never been in 
a position to make the attempt. 
Northcliffe’s basic aim to reach with 
his newspapers and magazines every 
man, woman and child involved a 
degree of popularization and easy 
attraction of content and presenta- 
tion which inevitably involved seri- 
ous distortion, a distortion the na- 
ture of which was controlled by 
proprietors and editors, chosen for 
their journalistic flair and free to 
push whatever they fancied in the 


way of prejudice and taste under 
the basic impulse of self-enrichment 
and ambition. It was an essentially 
irresponsible set-up. 

This prescription, kept in check 
by traditions of respectability in 
Northcliffe’s time, though even then 
vitiated by the extravagant political 
views of Northcliffe himself, was 
something which has inevitably led 
to two results. First, it reflected the 
general secularist debasement of 
standards of truth and morality. 
Secondly, it often pioneered in that 
debasement of these standards 
through the mad competition be- 
tween popular papers and publica- 
tions to get ever wider circulations 
and consequent greater advertising 
revenue. Northcliffe’s own political 
ambitions were innocence itself in 
comparison with the harm that has 
since been done by the commercial 
aims of the modern popular press. 


 - Now, of course, the popular 
press still retains its good side, 
though whether this is due to con- 
tinuing good motives or rather to 
the continuing realization that de- 


nunciation of privilege, stuffed- 
shirts, criminality and injustice is a 
paying proposition is another ques- 
tion. Even this denunciation is often 
done in sensationally exaggerated 
and one-sided terms and with an at- 
tention of morbid detail that may 
be as corrupting as is the evil de- 
nounced. It is significant that the 
popular press has done very little to 
restrain exaggerated nationalism 
while always damning with faint 
praise any attempts to realize areas 
of effective internationalism. Jingo- 
ism is inherent in most people, and 
the press cannot afford to stand up 
to it. In fact, in the great political 
and social questions, the popular 
press has learnt very well the limits 
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of its power and it never attempts 
to stand up to the rush of public 
feeling, however evil it may be. 

One very lucrative field for the 
popular press has been the whole 
field of sex. 

I must confess that I would not 
take so severe a view of this as 
many of my fellow Catholics do. 
For example, I think that even in 
this matter, the balance has not 
been overwhelmingly bad. Victor- 
ian puritanism led to many basic- 
ally false views and to a great deal 
of personal misery. Sex was as much 
created by God as any other of his 
gifts and it is deeply inherent in 
the make-up of each human being. 
It is the better for some degree of 
outlet, for we are wrong to think 
that sex is just specific acts. Much 
of it can be innocent and inevitable; 
the pleasure one sex takes in the 
company of the other; the curiosity 
which the adolescent normally has 
in it; many a form of innocent af- 
fection. But beyond a certain point 
there lies a great and dangerous 
ditch. You may look across it; but 
cross it and sex can take hold of you 
so that it can dominate and distort 
the personality itself. Even so, the 
individual can recover. But it is not 
so easy for a whole generation. 

Now, steadily over the years, the 
popular press has presented sex in 
an ever more lax and glamorous 
way. Not being conspiracy-minded, 
I do not believe that this has been 
done with malicious intent. It is the 
simple result of the obvious fact 
that the public, unrestrained by 
religion and tradition, gets more 
pleasure from reading about and 
seeing sex than from anything else. 
That being so, it is inevitable that 
a press geared to higher sales in 
highly competitive conditions 
should run a race for sex-publicity 
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ever more daring and attractive. 

We think of pornography as the 
real evil here, but pornography does 
not have a mass appeal and it soon 
defeats its own ends. It is the seem- 
ingly innocent that breaks down 
morale: the glamorization, the go- 
ing as far as one dares, the subtle 
association of sex with vice, espe- 
cially crime. 

These are the real dangers be- 
cause they steadily lower tone and 
standard, producing a younger gen- 
eration with little sense of disci- 
pline, self-restraint, higher purpose 
or idealism in life. 

A public fed on all this cannot be 
expected to learn to think seriously 
and responsibly of public affairs, the 
shape of society, even of its own fu- 
ture except in glamorized terms of 
rebellion or in negative ones of dis- 
content and envy. 


I THINK IT Is important to under- 
stand the real nature of the evil 


here. It is no use recommending 
negative puritanism. The Commu- 
nists have that—and they have it 
because it is a means of power. Sex 
will only be given its proper place 
in a person or in a generation when 
men and women see it in its proper 
place as something God-given, nec- 
essary and good. 

If the Northcliffe ideal of educat- 
ing the educated masses through 
the popular press is ever to over- 
come the present popular press 
ideal of using mass education to de- 
grade and keep the people sub- 
adult, a tremendous change will be 
needed. There is no sign today (ex- 
cept in exceptional cases) that the 
popular press and their masters and 
servants realize the great harm they 
are doing. The popular press must 


make a radical change in its out- 
look. 
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NEW BOOKS from SHEED & WARD 


IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES 
by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


Msgr. Knox's translation of the Acts of the Apostles and St. 
Paul's Epistles with a commentary by Father Cox on the facing 


page—the same arrangement that has proved so popular in 


the same authors’ The Gospel Story. "Father Cox's commen- 
tary is aimed straight at the ordinary reader. It . . . draws 


on the best scholarship, but is . 


. . plain and practical." Msgr. 


John S. Kennedy in Our Sunday Visitor. A Choice of the 


Thomas More Book Club. 


3 maps. 
NULLITY OF MARRIAGE 
by F. J. Sheed 


law on 


The Church's explained and 
compared to Civil law here and in England. 
Many cases are fully discussed. $3.00 


nullity 


CANTERBURY BOOKS 


A list of these useful and attractive paperbacks 
in individually designed covers will be sent on 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY AND 
ITS HEAD 
by Robert Hugh Benson 
The sections directly on the Mystical 


reprinted from Christ in the Church. 


cult doctrine made remarkably clear. 


Body 
A diffi- 
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A HANDBOOK OF HERESIES 
by M. L. Cozens 


A reprint of a book of the same title explain- 
ing the main heresies from the earliest times 
to the present. paper $.75 


$4.50 


200 GOSPEL QUESTIONS 
AND INQUIRIES 


by Bernard Basset, S.J. 


Extracts from the Gospels, arranged for study 
groups and private reading. Skillfully chosen 
questions draw out the full meaning of each 
passage. 


paper $1.50 cloth $3.50 


A LITURGICAL RETREAT 
by Roy Howard, S.J. 


Baptism, Confirmation and the Holy Eucharist 
seen afresh in the light of the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church and the liturgy. Won- 
derful spiritual reading. $3.00 


A FLORENTINE PORTRAIT 
St. Philip Benizi 


by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


St. Philip, “the glory of the Servite Order,” 
was a contemporary of Dante's. His popu- 
larity was such that he escaped being made 
pope only by running away. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 
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NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


SEEK THE FAIR LAND 

by Walter Macken 

Macmillan. $3.75 

The shadow of Oliver Cromwell, the 
first practitioner of genocide in modern 
history, is dark upon the land. Domi- 
nick MacMahon, a _ law-abiding man 
living in Drogheda is unaware that Eng- 
land’s dictator has marked the town for 
a fate like that of Carthage. Dominick’s 
wife killed in the but he 
escapes with his young son and daughter. 


is massacre, 
His fate is to wander over a once fair 
land which is fast turning into a charnel 
house. For Cromwell’s Ironsides are not 
only extirpating the Catholic Irish but 
even the English in Ireland, settled there 
by the Crown. But now the king is dead, 
and the Puritan blood-lust 
everything before it. 

In 


is devouring 


wanderings Dominick meets 
a chieftain, and Sebastian, a 
priest. Both are candidates for butchery, 
for to be a priest or to harbor one is 
death. Murdoc takes the Oath, abjuring 
his religion, so that he may hold on to 
land and authority in the hope of bet 
ter days. For this his followers melt 
away from him. Dominick flees to the 
mountains to preserve life and the Faith; 
he will have none of Murdoc’s solution. 
But he balks, too, at Sebastian’s way 
which is to give up violence. What his 
flight and what Sebastian’s influence to 
gether do toward the shaping of Domi 
nick is Mr. Macken’s sstirring story. 
“Man, you’re as busy as a tide,” one of 
Dominick’s new neighbors says to him 
as Dominick goes about his task of re- 
sistance without violence. Never once 
does the author imply—even in the mov- 


his 
Murdoc, 


ing episode of the island of the starving 
and hunted bishops—that Seek the Fair 
Land is other than an historical novel 
about seventeenth-century Ireland; but 
one cannot help reading it against the 
dark history of our own times. 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 

by Morris L. West 

Morrow. $3.95 

The title of this well-planned and 
tautly written novel refers to the popular 
title for the Church official known as 
Promotor of the Faith in a Cause for 
Beatification. Monsignor Blaise Mere- 
dith, an English priest who has served 
for many years on the Congregation of 
Rites, is appointed Promoter of the Faith 
in the investigation of the life and vir- 
tues of Giacomo Nerone. The Monsig- 
nor, incidentally, is under medical sen- 
tence of death, as he is dying of cancer 
with perhaps six months to live. “I am 
very empty,” he says. “There is no evil 
that I repent and no good that I count.” 
But the Cardinal Prefect ignores the 
Monsignor’s protestations and sends him 
to the southern Italian town of Gemello 
Minore to find the truth—and to “the 
dignity of need” and “gratitude for a 
suffering shared.” 

Monsignor Meredith knows that Gi- 
acomo Nerone was murdered by Com- 
munist partisans in the last days of the 
war. He wonders what political motives 
might lurk in the diocese. He is pleased 
and astonished to find the Bishop both 
saintly and subtle. He finds more than 
the usual difficulty and complexity in 
unravelling Nerone’s story. Nerone’s 
mistress and his illegitimate son live in 





Gemello Minore, and at first their pres- 
ence and the facts he finds seem to point 
away from sainthood rather than toward 
it. Slowly the story of Nerone’s con- 
version to heroic virtue and of his ac- 
ceptance of martyrdom begins to unfold. 
Along with that is the story of Monsig 
nor’s own spiritual progress. How they 
dramatically (even melodramatically) 
meet is the heart of Mr. West’s novel. 

The Devil's Advocate is a stirring story, 
which adult Catholic readers 
will find exciting and even edifying. It is 
an excellent example of what might be 
called the “tough” of Catholic 
writing, one of craftsmanship rather than 
art, and removed only by its frankness 
from the kind of Robert Hugh 
Benson and Owen Francis Dudley were 
writing a long generation ago 


and one 


school 


beoks 


THE LION 

by Joseph Kessel 

Knopf. $3.75 

“So the three of us sat there, united 
in the common friendship of warm earth 


Pie ae: 
3 pr er en 
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and midday shade.” What makes this 
sentence I have quoted extraordinary is 
the fact that “the three” are a middle 
aged travel writer, a girl ten years old 
and—a lion. Patricia is the daughter of 
animal hunter 
warden of a vast animal 
Africa, at the foot of Kilimanjaro in 
Kenya. Rex, the lion, is a former pet 
of hers. Now a full-grown lion, he was 
once feed from a bottle and 
fondle. In this idyllic tale, she fondles 
him still, playing with him at the foot 
of a tree in the jungle. 

The the narrator of 
this strange and strangely winning tale 
With him the reader gradually comes 
to know Patricia’s parents, of their great 
love for one another, and of their oppos 
ing attitudes toward Patricia. Patricia’s 
father wishes the child’s idyll to continue; 
her mother wants to pack Patricia off to 
school and to civilization. 

Except for the warm magic of Mr 
Kessel’s style, this is a yarn that one 
would find hard to But the 


a former who is now 


sanctuary in 


hers to 


travel writer is 


accept. 
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scribed by Daniel-Rops and graph 
illustrated by 
Bishop Sheen 

(Orig. $4.95) 95¢ 


Fulton J. Sheen; 
Karsh. The Mass 


ically 
traphs of 


ORTHODOXY 


G. K. Chesterton, One of the most 
enduring masterpieces of 20th cen- 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE 

Karl Stern. Absorbing story of an 

eminent psychiatrist's spiritual jour- 

from Judaism to Catholicism. 
(Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 


Karsh photo- 


MEDIEVAL ESSAYS 

Christopher Dawson. Brilliant study 
of Christian culture, its origins and 
its influence (Orig. $3.50) 95¢ 


tury Catholicism’s outstanding liter- 


ury figure 


VESSEL OF CLAY 


Leo Trese. 
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and authoritative 
swer explanation 
religion 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 


Informal, 
revelations of a parish priest’s daily 
life (Orig. $2.00) 65¢ 
THIS IS CATHOLICISM 

John J. Walsh, S. J. Comprehensive 
question-and-an- 


(Image Original) 


(Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 


THE LONG LONELINESS 

Dorothy Day. Stirring autobiography 

of an unusual and dedicated woman 
(Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 


informative 


SAINTS FOR SINNERS 

Alban Goodier, S. J. Nine saints 

whose varied roads to sanctity have 

the Catholic deep significance for modern men 
$1.25 and women. 6S¢ 

At all booksellers 

Send for complete catalog to 

575 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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mystery of Africa and of its creatures is 
present in these pages, and the percep- 
tive reader will both accept and delight 
in the adventures and loyalties of Patri- 
cia, and yet see and accept their conflict 
and inevitable ending. “She knows the 
Master Words,” Patricia’s father says of 
his daughter's ability to move among the 
uncaged animals of the Reserve. And the 
author certainly knows the magic words 
to give his story vivid, convincing life. 


THE THIRD CHOICE 

by Elizabeth Janeway 

Doubleday. $3.95 

That Elizabeth Janeway is a superb 
technician is once again shown by The 
Third Choice, a beautifully-crafted novel. 
Che title refers to the ability of the two 
chief characters who, “unable to turn 
back, unable to see ahead,” yet “some- 
how devise the impossible third choice 
which will allow life to go on living us.” 
Mrs. Janeway tells the story of Diana 
Belchamber in the first person, in the 
form of a summing up of life as the 
former beauty, now an elderly woman, 
recuperates from a hip operation. The 
story of her niece, Lorraine de Koning, 
is told in the third person. The two ac- 
counts alternate and blend. For Diana, 
life is mostly unrolling the story of her 
past, two marriages and one tragic affair, 
of which she writes: “If you are stupid, 
you do stupid things.’ 

For Lorraine, who is unhappily mar- 
ried, bullied by her husband, timid and 
neurotic, stupidity lies in the present. 
Without willing it, she drifts into an 
affair with her aunt’s physician. Diana 
and Lorraine are women of breeding and 
position. Dr. Savage is a commonplace 
man, up from the slums, without wit or 
graciousness. Just how the class war fits 
into “a world of moral idiocy” affords 
one of the book’s keen perceptions. “What 
raft of beliefs could I weave together?” 
Diana asks herself at one point. It is 
interesting to see how Catholicism pro- 
vides a kind of submerged counterpoint 
(Catholicism is a “temptation” to Diana 
at one point in her life, and her illegiti- 








THE CROSS OF 
JESUS 


by Louis Chardon, 0.P. 


VOLUME Il 


The second and last volume of a seven- 
teenth century masterpiece of spiritual 
writing. Contains an excellent explana- 
tion of the divine indwelling of the 
Trinity in the souls of the just. Demon- 
strates vividly the necessity of self-de- 
tachment in the soul’s progress toward 
sanctity and exemplifies this doctrine in 
the great figures of the Old and New 
Testaments. Especially noteworthy is 
the exposition of the holiness of Martha 
and Mary and the insistence that both 
loved Jesus perfectly but manifested 
their love in different ways. $3.75 


ONE NUN TO 
ANOTHER 


by Sr. Mary Laurence, O.P. 


The author of this book is already well 
known for her books about nuns and 
written for lay people; now she writes 
for nuns. In her unusual informal style, 
Sister Mary Laurence deals with many 
of the practical problems and trials of 
the religious life and since she writes 
from personal experience all she says is 
most practical in its application. 


This is a chatty book with a solid doc- 
trinal background. An excellent com- 
panion for meditation, for retreat con- 
ferences, and’ for talks on vocational 
guidance. The book’s topics embrace 
the full gamut of religious spirituality. 
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17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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mate daughter is brought up a Catholic 
in Belgium) to the makeshift raft of mo- 
ral standards and beliefs the characters 
make for themselves. For the perceptive 
adult reader The Third Choice can prove 
a rewarding experience for its insights. 


SELECTED STORIES 

by Mary Lavin 

Macmillan. $3.95 

“Short-story writing—for me—,”’ Mary 
Lavin says in a revealing preface to this 
collection of her stories, “is only looking 
closer than normal into the human 
heart.” In these twelve stories, only four 
of which have been published hitherto 
in the United States, this American-born 
Irish writer (who has for many years 
run a farm in County Meath and has 
written in odd, left-over moments) looks 
deeply and with a kind of grim sym- 
pathy into the Irish heart. She finds 
selfishness, most of all, but she finds 
humor and courage too. Her characters, 
most of them, lead dour lives, yet their 
days are relieved, if not always re 
deemed, by a strong Catholic spirit which 
struggles against life’s grimness. 

In many of the stories the author puts 
the reader on one side of the matter and 
most of the characters on the other. In 
“The Will,” for example, one’s sym 
pathies are with the daughter who mar- 
ried beneath the pretensions of the rest 
of the family. She is cut out of her 
mother’s will, and she feels she has 


The 
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the communists 


In 1951 Father Winance was arrested, 
imprisoned .. . and 18 months later 
expelled from China by the Reds. 
Using the harrowing details of his 
own ordeal, Father Winance has writ- 
ten a devastating analysis of the com- 
munists’ methods for destroying men’s 
minds, and a thought-provoking 
account of the intellectual and religious 
situation in China today. 


THE COMMUNIST 
PERSUASION 


By ELEUTHERIUS WINANCE, O.S.B. 
$3.95, now at your bookstore 
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failed, but the reader knows that her 
smug brothers and sisters are the ones 
who, despite appearances, must hug 
In the long final 
Ella, the wife, 
“God had 
had not 


vouchsafed to her husband the grace of 


failure to themselves. 
story “A Happy Death,” 
firmly believes at the end that 
not heard her prayers, and 
a happy death.” The reader knows bet 
ter. Similar misapprehensions occur in 
‘Chamois Gloves,” a short ironical story 
about the day Veronica, youngest of the 
postulants at the Convent of Our Lady 
of Perpetual took her First 
Vows old hand, of 
letting her characters reveal 
as witness “A Wet Day,” in 
which an old parish priest, a demon for 
creature comfort, spreads himself out in 
hypochondriac dialogue. 

The Irish are in the front rank of 
short story writers today, and Mary La- 
vin’s name should be included with the 
very best of them. She kind of 
writer who is responsible for the creating 
of alert and sensitive readers too. As she 
says in the preface: “To whom does a 
the writer or to the 
reader for whom it was written? To 
whom the the 
horn or the valley?” 


Succour, 
Miss Lavin is an 
course, at 
themselves 


is the 


story belong; to 


does echo belong: to 


FANDANGO ROCK 

by John Masters 

Harper. $4.50 

Mr. Masters has taken leave of his 
special subject, British India, to have a 
fictional look at Spain in Fandango 
Rock. The title, by the way, does not 
indicate a place but a state of mind; or 
rather, two states of mind. The first 
word refers to Spanish music, the sec 
ond to a type of American jazz. What 
happens when a mordant, ancient civili- 
zation and a new, brash one meet head- 
on is, one gathers, the theme. Exem- 
plifying the theme is the torrid love 
affair of a Spanish aristocrat turned 
matador and the daughter of an Ameri 
can Air Force officer. Whatever Mr. 
Masters might have had to tell us about 
Spain tends to become lost in his con 
ventionally unconventional boy-mates-girl 
plot. 


The Yank in Spain is “brave, doomed, 
direct.” In the eyes of those who wish 
to keep Spain inviolate, Americans are 
ridiculous, or can easily be made so. 
“Your unwilling country,” a Spanish 
colonel tells the American heroine,” has 
taken on the role of Atlas, and your poor 
father is Atlas’s big toe . . . and is being 
bitten by ants, Red ants.” Everything 
goes wrong for Americans at the base; 
their attempts to be liked are mocked, 
their public entertainments turned into 
farces. Even César and Kit in their 
moments hurl political insults at 
another. Part of the diffi 
culty, of course, is that he prefers adul- 
tery Spanish style and she prefers it 
American style, with all the protesta- 
tions of “love” and “romance.” Mr 
Masters keeps his readers guessing as 
to which code (if that’s the word) will 
win out. Thus things end in a lively 
seesaw, with one view of life in triumph, 
then another. On the whole, Mr. Mas- 
ters would be well advised to return to 
India, a subject he writes about with 
more appearance of authority. 


love 


one lovers’ 


BEST DETECTIVE STORIES 
OF THE YEAR 
edited by David C. Cooke 


$2.95 

My excuse—or rather, very good rea- 
son—for reviewing this collection of de- 
tective stories, the fourteenth in an an- 
nual series, is that it contains a very 
good yarn with an authentic Catholic 
background. The story, “The Dark Cor- 
ner” by Frank Ward, appeared in a pulp 
magazine, a place one would not ordi- 
narily look for such material. 

“The Dark Corner” is a long story 
and a technically absorbing one. When 
old Mrs. Purcey goes to confession one 
Saturday night, she peers through the 
grating at Father McKay. He is dead, 
murdered. “Mrs. Purcey’s shriek of ter- 
ror followed her into eternity.’ 
Well, that’s the opening situation! The 
other stories are good of their kind too, 
but I'd certainly like to see “The Dark 
Corner” as a movie or TV drama. Mean- 
while, there’s the book. 


Dutton. 


down 
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- Six NEW books for your Fall reading - 





The 
Cardinal 
Stritch Story 


By Marie C. 
The popular personality of Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch emerges with fasci- 
nating reality in the pages of this 
warmly personal biography. $3.95 


Buehrle 


St. Jerome: 
The Sage 
of Bethlehem 


By Charles C. Mierow 


Here is a popular, authentic biog- 
raphy which emphasizes the in- 
tensely alive personality of this 
great saint, scholar, and man of 


letters. $3.50 





The 
God-Man Jesus 


By Frank Dell’Isola 

A new life of Christ—with a differ- 
ence! This is an arrangement of 
selected texts from the four Gospels 
into a continuous narrative that is 
free from interpolations. For clar- 
ity and beauty of language, the 
Kleist-Lilly translation was used. 


$3.75 


The 
Cardijn Story 


By Michael de la Bedoyere 


The engrossing story of Msgr. Jo- 
seph Cardijn which tells how he 
overcame intense opposition to es- 
tablish what has become the largest 
and one of the most important lay 
movements in the Catholic Church, 
the Young Christian Workers’ or- 
ganization. $2.75 





Christianity 
in Art 


By Frank and Dorothy Getlein 


In both theme and point of view, 
CHRISTIANITY IN ART is unique 
in its field. It is a history of Chris- 
tianity as it has manifested itself 
in art, chiefly in painting, through 
the centuries. $3.75 





{t your bookstore. 


Catherine 


. 
of Siena 
By Igino Giordani 
This life of St. Catherine convinces 
by the sheer number of the extraor- 
dinary events reported, leaving an 
unforgettable impression of the 
mystic who exerted such a power- 
ful influence on the politics of her 


day. $3.75 
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rHE ZULU AND THE ZEIDE 
by Dan Jaconson 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.75 


In the first of these fifteen short sto- 
of them set in Africa, the 
narrator observes, speaking of a cast-off 
native servant now almost blind from 
cataracts, that “we buy off pity and guilt 
with five shillings every visit, and per 
haps a blanket, a blouse of my sister's, 
a pound of sugar.” How the white resi- 
dents in Africa “buy off pity and guilt,” 
and how, tardily, they come to these 
feelings—form the themes of these per 
ceptive stories. In several stories the 
characters are not only white men, they 
are Jews. Thus their 
betrayal is even greater 

In the titled “A Day in the 
Country,” for example, a Jewish family, 
out for aSunday drive, observes what ap 
pears to be an accident but turns out to 
be a “game” a car full of Dutchmen are 
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playing when they injure a native child. 
The Jewish father upbraids_ the 
leader of the Dutch party, but there is 
no physical fight. “Racial tensions,” the 
narrator observes, “‘usually hasten fights, 
but this time they didn’t, for they were 
too widely shared. Our fear was theirs: 
it was almost as though we co-operated 
with one another to keep the significance 
of the argument hidden.” The meeting 
ends in friendly conversation and half- 
apology rather than a quarrel, so the 
victory goes to the Jewish family. “But,” 
the narrator concludes, ‘we had all lost, 
so much, somewhere, farther back along 
that dusty road.” The extent of that loss 
in human values is pointed up in the 
title story in which an elderly Zulu serv 
ant loves a Jewish grandfather (the 
“zeide”) far more than does his own son. 
To the growing literature of the tensions 
and problems in today’s Africa The 
Zulu and the Zeide is an unassuming 
but important addition. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC CROSSROADS 
by Walter J. Ong, SJ. 

Macmillan. $3.50 
Our times have been called an age of 
analysis, but they are more accurately 
characterized as an age of increased 
awareness. A_ vast development of 
man’s knowledge of the world and him- 
self has revealed dimensions of being 
unsuspected in earlier epochs. Cosmic 
evolution would appear to be achieving 
in man a spiritual possession of itself. 
An immense new light has been cast 
upon that reality which St. Thomas 
called the procession and return of crea- 
tures in relation to the Creator. In this 
consists the modern intellectual chal- 
lenge and to this challenge Catholics 
must make an adequate response. 

This grand theme imparts unity to 
Father Ong’s book which is, in fact, a 
collection of essays on a wide variety of 
topics. The master image is that of con- 
verging evolution pointing to a fuller 
humanity. It is remarkably similar to 
the fundamental idea of the late Father 
Teilhard de Chardin and would appear 
to be derived from a familiarity with 
the man and his thought. Indeed the 
book pays explicit tribute to Father 
Teilhard, a gratifying gesture to a fel- 
low Jesuit, especially at a time when 
some Catholics appear intent on forget- 
ting him. 

The author treats many subjects, 
some more adequately than others. 
(The essay on Father Hecker is par- 
ticularly disappointing.) His vast learn- 
ing is used to illustrate the intricate and 
significant connectedness of _ things. 


Church and State, religion and secular 
learning, intellectual and scientific crea- 
tivity and their strategic importance to- 
day are all seen in relation to cosmic 
history. 

The main challenge to churchmen 
and to Christians generally is placed in 
large perspective. “Practical” men in 
religious and educational affairs would 
do well to ponder this book. It will help 
them understand in what sense ideas are 
not simply material retailed in educa- 
tion, but related to its purposes by inte- 
rior affinity and even relevant to the 
allocation of resources. 

Yet the book has real shortcomings. 
It displays a curious combination of 
distraction and detachment. Father 
Ong espouses dialogue, but he is never 
quite involved in it. 

It seems to me that the core of prob- 
lems is too often circumvented, and the 
risks and anxiety of the encounter all 
but ignored. Nor is there any analysis 
of the defensive postures by which so 
many of our contemporaries—Christian 
and non-Christian alike—avoid full con- 
frontation. The reality and vast signifi- 
cance of psychological shock and the 
kinds of irresponsibilities to which it 
may lead are unrecognized and the in- 
tellectual difficulties involved in finding 
the way amidst confusion minimized 
almost to the vanishing point. These 
are strange flaws, but flaws they are. 
The modern yoke is not so easy nor the 
modern burden so light as Father Ong 
would have us believe in his American 
Catholic Crossroads. 


THOMAS F. O’DEA 
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THE BIG RED SCHOOLHOUSE 

by Fred M. Hechinger 

Doubleday. $3.95 
If The Big Red Schoolhouse is a meas 
ure of current books in education, then 
it is safe to conclude that education 
books are getting better. Here is an 
honest, frank presentation of some points 
of comparison which exist between the 
big Red schoolhouse of the Soviet Union 
and the big red, white and blue school- 
house of the United States. In this 
analysis neither side is exalted nor con- 
demned, but reasonable, unemotional 
comparisons and contrasts are pointed 
out. 

The: author uses his journalistic tal 
ents to the greatest advantage, and in 
this manner presents a most readable 
picture of the challenge confronting all 
of us in the new Soviet educational 
machine. This book was written long 
enough after the launching of the first 
Russian satellite for most of the panic, 
which had for a few months gripped 
American educational thought, to have 
subsided. Mr. Hechinger does not at- 
tempt to revive this panic; rather he 
tries and succeeds in presenting some 
strong and weak points on both sides of 
the ledger. 

Skillfully avoided are those ominous 
comparisons which tend to point out 
that too many Russians are studying 
English and too few Americans are 
studying Russian. It has never been 
quite clear to this reviewer why this 
factor should be startling or the cause 
of great anxiety, but it has often been 
treated as both. 

Had this book been published at an- 
other time, it would have undoubtedly 
received the attention it rightly de- 
serves. It happened to appear on the 
scene at the same time as Dr. Conant’s 
report, The American High School To 
day, came into focus. It also shared 
the spotlight with Admiral Rickover’s 
work. This should not deter the reader 
who would like to be informed on a 
topic of vital interest to the free world 
today. 

Perhaps the best capsule of this book 
can be found in Paul Woodring’s words 
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in the preface, “An antidote to compla 
cency and a signpost pointing to the 
road ahead, this is clearly the most im- 
portant book on education of the post- 
Sputnik era.” 

FRANCIS J. LODATO. 


MY GOD AND MY ALL 

by Elizabeth Goudge 

Coward-McCann. $4.95 
Few saints have attracted the popular 
imagination and devotion of all peoples, 
believer and unbeliever alike — Protes- 
tants, Rationalists, Buddhists, indiffer- 
ents, as well as Catholics—as has the 
Poverello. Even Gandhi's religious re- 
form seems to have been influenced by 
Francis of Assisi. 

Perhaps there is no saint about whom 
more has been written. From the time 
of Renan who declared, “After Jesus, 
Francis was the only perfect Christian,” 
and Sabatier who “discovered” Francis 
for the nineteenth century, to the im 
pressive studies done in more recent 
times by men of such diverse back- 
ground as Jorgensen, the Danish man 
of letters, Father Cuthbert, the Capu 
chin, and the Abbé Englebert, the Little 
Poor Man has been a subject of uni- 
versal favor, for “the occidental and 
oriental, the young man and the old, the 
simple and the subtle can equally share 
his riches and ask of him the secret of 
a peaceful heart.” 

Miss Goudge, a much-loved novelist 
celebrates him anew in a_ biography 
which makes full use of the witness 
which the Saint has given us of himself 
and of the testimony left by those who 
knew him, and is aware of the wealth of 
historical study of Franciscan life. Her 
excuse for ringing a new change on an 
old, but not worn, theme—if an excuse 
be needed—is that “I wanted to write 
it so much that I had to do so.” 

The rich medieval background against 
which Francis and his companions 
moved is painted with the novelist’s skill, 
but contrary to the expectations of read- 
ers of pseudo-historical romance, many 
of the truly dramatic, even sensational, 
moments in this pilgrim’s progress of 
extreme sacrifice are presented with 
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quietly effective power. In a very per- 
sonal way the author has managed to 
communicate the compelling personality 
of Francis, his flashes of searing harsh- 
ness when he felt Good threatened, his 
unequalled tenderness with men of good 
will from all ranks and conditions of 
life. 

The later difficulties which the growth 
of the Friars Minor entailed are sympa- 
thetically, yet objectively, presented so 
that Francis is truly seen not as “anti- 
intellectual” but as a seeker first after 
the hearts of men, for he recognized that 
man’s unhappiness springs from moral 
rather than intellectual disorder. 

No matter what the differences be- 
tween the thirteenth century of Francis 
Bernardone and our (although 
huge, they are for the individuals in- 
volved, essentially differences of degree), 
there are striking parallels. Men today 
are still repelled by social inequities. 
but whereas many of them rebel out of 
self-pride and anger and consequently 
accomplish little, Francis engaged in 
the explicit imitation of Christ and knew 
both the joys and failures of that way 
in a manner that changed the world. 

In the words of Miss Goudge, “Look- 
ing at him we see what it means to be 
a Christian and what it costs. His story 
is not only endearing; it is terrifying. 

. . And so his power lives on and we 
cannot measure it because it is nowhere 
near its end.” Mary P. Bropy. 
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SCIENCE, RELIGION 
AND CHRISTIANITY 

by Hans Urs von Balthasar 

Newman. $3.50 
Today mankind is entering a new stage 
of its development. Scholarship and 
Christianity may seem to have scarcely 
any connection but science and technol- 
ogy ask their own questions on the 
meaning and order of existence, so the 
relationship between science and reli- 
gion must be studied. 

The title of this volume in German 
was Die Gottesfrage des Heutigen 
Menschen. The translation bears a la- 
bel which gives an outline of the discus- 
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sion. The development of mankind may 
be described by modifying Comte’s three 
stages, the second and third being named 
“cosmological” and “anthropological.” 
Man has a threefold relation to truth 
There is a horizontal relation in which 
man creates meaning in encounter with 
co-ordinated being. This creating, how- 
ever, is no arbitrary subjective action, 
but something for which man must take 
responsibility before the Supreme Light. 
A second relation is one of ascent, but 
not the traditional one of the ‘cosmo 
logical” period. The relation of the finite 
spirit to the infinite is to be defined with 
gesamtwahrheitlichkeit, existentially, re 
ligiously, rather than merely theoret 
ically. 

Modern man feels repugnance for re 
ligion that claims any  absoluteness 
other than that of remaining open to 
God, but Jesus Christ as the God-man 
is the exact realization of what, in view 
of mankind’s question, could be ex 
pected of God’s free grace and mercy 
We must bring mankind, Christians in 
cluded, back to a more adequate appre 
ciation of the transcendence of God 
Christians must be on fire more in 
tensely with the love of God, but ex- 
press it with less dramatic gestures and 
less exaggerated forms of devotion. God 
is not an object of knowledge outside 
us; He is nearer to us than we are to 
ourselves. 

As the naked freedom of man emerges, 
the abyss of being eternally lost is 
opened before us, but there is no other 
solution to this torturing question than 
an act of surrender, not only of reason 
and will, but of the whole person to the 
will of God. Losing self will not be 
worthwhile if I do not meet God in my 
brother. Without God, my brother is a 
wearisome repetition of myself, but if 
there is one who is truly man and at 
the same time God, he gives meaning 
to the world. The lover need not see 
Christ behind the brother; the love of 
the brother is the love of God in him. 
To recognize this love is to recognize, 
consciously or unconsciously, that the 
love of God has taken the form of man 
in Jesus Christ. It means that one is, 
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openly or not, a member of the Church 
built up by fraternal love. A man will 
find God in the world and in his brother 
only if he is willing to seek God in him- 
self, in prayer and in the Church. 

The attempt to present a faithful sum- 
mary of this interesting volume is made 
somewhat difficult not only by the au- 
thor’s complex style, but by a translation 
which is not always felicitous. The con- 
trast between Gegenstaendigkeit (objec- 
tivity) and Instaendigkeit on page 116, 
for instance, does not seem to be ade- 
quately expressed by translating the 
latter term as “intensity.”” What then of 
the entire section which is headed “In 
tensity” (pages 111 to 119)? 

Lack of space compels us to pass over 
many delightful passages, however. As 
much as we sympathize with the author’s 
desire to meet modern man on his own 
ground, we cannot but wonder if he does 
not too readily abandon the accomplish- 
ments of past epochs. In particular, to 
insist that the starting point of every 
serious theory of knowledge must be the 
meeting between persons, and _ that 
“inter-subjectivity is the crux of all phi- 
losophy” (page 38), is likely to repel 
as many as it attracts 

Epwarp Peters, C.S.P 


THE HERBERT HOOVER STORY 
by Eugene Lyons 
Human Events. $5.90 

This book was originally published in 
1948 under the title Our Unknown Ex- 
President. The author, in his postscript 
to the present edition (which commemo- 
rates Hoover’s eighty-fifth birthday), 
feels that the change in title is justified 
—that Hoover’s reputation has now been 
“rehabilitated,” and his great contribu- 
tions to the nation recognized. There is 
no doubt that the terrible vilification of 
the man and his works has ceased and 
that Hoover is now a respected elder 
statesman. But for several generations 
of younger Americans, at least, the 
Hoover described in this book remains 
virtually unknown—or worse, is known 
only vaguely as the president who “had 
something to do” with the Great Depres- 
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sion. That is what makes Mr. Lyons’ in- 
formal portrait so well worth reviving. 

The facts are that Hoover brought to 
the White House an unsurpassed record 
of achievement in both public and priv- 
ate affairs. In a very real way he repre- 
sents what used to be considered (before 
Americans traded Progress for Pensions) 
the ideal product of the American Way 
of Life: coming from humble, Iowa- 
Quaker stock, Hoover made an interna- 
tional reputation for himself as a mining 
engineer; was a hero of the Boxer Re- 
bellion; built up a wealthy and wide- 
spread mining empire of his own—and 
then, although only 40, gave it all up to 
head the relief mission for conquered 
Belgium in World War I. 

The fabulously successful operation of 
that merciful enterprise made Hoover a 
famous and respected world personality. 
He then became Commerce Secretary in 
the post-war Republican administration, 
and was a rather easy victor in the 1928 
presidential election. 

That was the end of the success story 
—at least for a long while. The Depres- 
sion broke loose in his first term; it could 
not have been his fault (and certainly 
not wholly), but he got the blame. More- 
over his efforts to reverse the disaster 
(and looking back, who would have 
seemed a more likely choice?) were ham- 
pered by a hostile Congress. Credit for 
what little he was able to do went, in 
the most part, to the New Deal that fol- 
lowed, and Hoover was the most abused 
man in America for the next decade. 

It is truly remarkable that a man 
could have suffered such a defeat with- 
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out changing. But Hoover did not. He 
retained his dignity, never descending to 
the level of his enemies, and continued 
to serve when and where he could. For 
a long time he had few chances (Frank- 
lin Roosevelt never let Hoover do any- 
thing in World War II). 

The famous Commissions 
changed all that. In spite of his years, 
Hoover worked as hard as ever and won 
respect—if not always action—for his 
government reorganization plans. 

Today he remains vigorous and active, 
and takes, one would think, considerable 
pleasure in having seen his shattered 
name restored in his own lifetime. But 
there is much more to this book—and 
Hoover’s life—than one can possibly in- 
dicate in so brief a sketch. Mr. Lyons 
has made this biography very absorbing 
indeed, and it is a story every American 
should enjoy and profit from. And one 
last item: Hoover never took a cent in 
payment for any of his public services! 


J. P. MCFADDEN 
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recently been expended in America on 
the study of pre-revolutionary Russia 
and the Soviet Union. Hundreds of 
monographs as well as numerous papers, 
dissertations, and articles bear witness 
to this fact. However, the research on 
Russia generally lacks bold synthetic in- 
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writes that “historians in the United 
States have given relatively little thought 
to the meaning of Russian history.” The 
same situation prevails in the domain of 
Soviet economics as can be seen from 
Professor Gregory Grossman’s statement 
that “we still know little about what 
makes the Soviet economy and its com- 
ponents tick, what are (to continue the 
metaphor) its mainspring, escapement 
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